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A Centennial of Protestant Missions in China.* 
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requires ‘a vigorous historic imagination mentally 
teconstruct the England of the last part of the eighteenth 
and the opening of the nineteenth century. This was 
the England of which Robert Southey‘said that it seemed that 
some men were ‘not so much born into the world as ‘* damned 
into it.’’ Bishop Butler remarked in the preface to his 
“ Analogy”? ”” that it seemed to be assumed that the Scriptures 


were now at length proved to be false. 
The Georgian era was satirized by. Thackeray in his 


os Lectures on the Georges which were condensed by Walter 


. Savage Landor into a thimbleful of caustic verse :— 


_ .George. the First was reckoned vile, 

Viler George the Second. 

_. And what mortal éver heard 

Any: good of George the Third? 

_. When from earth the Fourth ascended, _.... : 
.God.be praised ! ! the Georges ended. 


In Hoptend the great revival of spiritual life under the Wesleys 
and Whitfield saved the country from religious decay. 

In America a similar great awakening under Jonathan 
Edwards accomplished a similar result. It was out of the 
new religious zeal which came with this spiritual renewal that 
modern missions were born. ‘The Church itself was cold and 
formal when William Carey preached before a group of Baptist 


*Note. As this address (delivered at the Centenary Conference) had not 
been committed to writing and as no reporter was present, the following 
outline produced from memory is for ‘‘ substance of doctrine ” only. 
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ministers on the duty of foreign missions and the Ven. Dr. Ry- 
land exclaimed, ‘‘ Young man, sit down. When God wants to 


. convert the heathen He can do it without your help or mine.”’ 


Yet there was in the air an impulse toward a long delayed 
obedience to Christ’s great command. The Baptist Missionary 
Society was organized in 1792, the London Missionary Society 
in 1795, the Church Missionary Society in 1799, and the 
American Board in 1810. The little band of young men that 
under the haystack at Williamstown in 1806 prayed the 


_ American Board into potential existence, did not venture to let 
their purpose to go as missionaries be publicly known, and for 


fear of ridicule kept their records in cipher. They dared not — 
all apply for appointment at one time, lest they occasion a 
reaction against foreign missions. 

Such were some of the Occidental conditions at the time 
when, after ages of torpor, the Protestant Churches slowly 


and with difficulty aroused themselves to recognise the 


injunction “of the Master to evangelize all nations.. Consider 
in the next place the political conditions prevailing in China 
and the Far East during the cycle from 1780 to 1840. The 
Manchu Dynasty succeeded to the sovereignty of China in 1644, 
and it is considered by good judges to have been, with all its 
grievous faults, as a whole one of the most brilliant in the long 
reach of Chinese history. Its second Emperor, whose style was 
Kiang Hsi, and who reigned sixty years from 1662-1723, was 
undoubtedly one of the ablest monarchs who ever occupied the 
Chinese throne, and under him the boundaries of the empire 
were greatly extended. His grandson, whose reign is called 
Ch‘tien Lung (1736-1796) and who at the expiration of a 
Chinese cycle resigned his throne in order not to be so unfilial 
as to allow himself to occupy it longer than his grandfather, 


- was a fit successor, a great statesman, a great scholar, and a 


pheromenally prolific poet. Under him the realm was 
expanded to a greater extent than at any previous period, except 
that of the Mongols, Eastern Turkestan being annexed, a war 
with Burmah carried on, Formosa for the first time subdued, 
and the ‘‘wild tribes’? or Miaotze brought under Chinese 


rule. But the greatest exploit of this time was the successful 


war with the Gurkhas, an independent Indian kingdom on the 
south slopes of -the Himalayas, who, tempted by the fabulous 
wealth to be found in the lamasaries and temples, had invaded 


 Thibet with an army of from 20,000 to 30,000 soldiers, 
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capturing an important city and a vast lamasary. The 
Thibetans appealed to Peking, and a Manchu General, known as 
Fu K‘ang-an, was ordered thither from Si-ning, a thousand miles 
distant. ‘This force traversed the barren, snow-swept wastes 
of Kokonur, over crags, ice-fields, and gorges. ‘‘No army 
in the military annals of the world,’’ it has-been said, ‘‘ever — 
made a more stupendous and terrifying march than General 
Fu’s across the Roof of the World. The manceuvres of the 
Chinese commander were carried out with such vigour and skill 
that they forced the Gurkhas into line of battle on the north 
slope of the Himalayas. As is their custom the Chinese 
presented the Gurkhas conditions by which they could return 
peacefully to their own country. This ultimately included the 
surrender of a renegade lama, the spoil taken from the 
lamasaries, a promise of better conduct in the future, and a 
- recognition of the suzerainty of China. The Gurkhas 
haughtily rejected the conditions, and a battle ensued on the 
plains of Tengri Maiden at an altitude of nearly three miles, 
which resulted in the Gurkhas’ abandonment of the field and 
much of their booty. The Chinese pursuit was carried on with 
vigor, and a second defeat was inflicted at Kurong Pass. The 
Gurkhas defended the passage of a chasm for three days, and 
their final stand was made only twenty miles from their capital, 
on the cliffs over a gorge of the Tadi. Military men acquainted 
with the Gurkhas know them to be the bravest fighters of thie 
Anglo-Indian army, and will appreciate what heroic efforts the 
' Chinese soldiers must have made to capture their defensive 
position, where physical exertion is sometimes accompanied by 
excessive pain. This campaign forms without a doubt one 
of the most remarkable exploits in military history and shows . 
what a Chinese army properly led is capable of accomplishing.’’* | 

From the time of this defeat, which took place in 1791, 
the Gurkhas became tributary to China. It was during the 
next year that Lord Macartney’s costly and elaborate embassy . 
sailed for China, and it is not surprising that the Manchus were 
so confirmed in a sense of their own superiority that the British 
advances were repelled. China had indeed an already extended 
experience of foreign intercourse. 

The Portuguese, the first Europeans to arrive, made their. 
appearance at Canton in the year 1516 (almost four centuries 


* Condensed from an article in Zhe World Zo-day for February, 1907. 
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ago) and established their ‘factories’ or trading establishments 
at Ningpo and at Ch‘iian-chou (Chin-chou) in the Fukien 
province, from each of which places within a single generation 
they were ignominiously expelled with extensive massacres 
in revenge for the grossest outrages upon the Chinese. 

The Spaniards, who had originally seized the Philippine 
Islands, perpetrated from mere suspicion an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Chinese in the islands ; many thousands being 
butchered or.sent to the galleys, a proceeding which was some 
years later repeated, when it was feared that the Chinese settlers 
would ally themselves with the famous pirate Koxinga. The 

-next comers were the Dutch, who signalized themselves as bold 
free-booters, attacking indiscriminately both Portuguese and 
Spanish. Long after the Continentals, came the English, who 
being denounced by the Portuguese as ‘* rogues, thieves and 
beggars,’’ were fired on by the Chinese in the Pearl River 
near Canton and retaliated by destroying the forts and display- 
ing the English colours. It was only a peculiar style of knock- 
ing at the closed gates of China. What the Chinese actually 
experienced in this early advent of Western nations was a 
combination of violence, lawlessness, and power, against which 

_ their only available weapon was guile. 

Their war with the Gurkhas had revealed to the Chinese 
the alarming advance which the British had recently been 
making in India. Just an hundred and fifty years ago was 

- fought the decisive battle of Plassy (1757), and the power of the 
Marathis was broken in 1761. In 1824-26 occurred the war 
with Burmah and the cession to Great Britain of the Chittu- 
gong, Arakim, and the Tenasserim provinces. 

| That all this boded no good to China and to its Manchu 
rulers, they instinctively recognized. During the reign of the 
weak and vicious Chia Ch‘ing, who followed Chien Lung, the 
prestige of the Chinese government greatly diminished. For- 
midable secret societies such as the White Lily and the Triad 
(Heaven, Earth, and Man) sects flourished as never before. 
The life of the Emperor Tao Kuang (1820-1850) was twice 
attempted. Relations with the ‘‘ foreign barbarians” were con- 
ducted exclusively with the ‘‘viceroys’’ (Governors General}, 
of the two Kuang Provinces, who, remote from the capital in 
Peking, held the authority practically in their own hands. So 
far as knowledge of real conditions went, the Emperor was 

probably one of the most uninformed men in China. In order 
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to maintain their position as heaven-sent rulers of the Celestial 
Empire, it was zecessary for the Manchus ostentatiously to 
assume a blustering superiority to the men of the West, and in 
_ this respect alone they lived up to their opportunities. British 
commerce with China was conducted through the great monop- 
oly known as the East India Company, the ‘administration of 
which was a singular admixture of the political and the 
commercial, but always with strict reference to the sacred 
and inalienable rights of trade. The tap-root of the per- 
petual trouble between foreigners and Chinese was the entire 


absence of any. provision on either side for the adjustment of — 


the inevitable misunderstandings. A small body of Chinese 
_ merchants called the ‘‘co-hong’’ were intermediaries between 
Chinese officials and foreign traders. The people of Canton 
were incessantly irritated by the bad behaviour when ashore of 
the sailors from the European men-of-war and the merchant 
vessels at or near the port. The foreign merchants, on the 
other hand, lived in a condition of virtual imprisonment, the 
monotony of which was varied by occasional exactions on the 
part of the officials, which were often resisted, when a deadlock 
would ensue, trade being suspended, cooks, table-boys, and 
other servants ordered away, and the foreigners driven to Macao 
until some modus vivendit had been slowly and laboriously ar- 
ranged. From the Chinese point of view the foreigner was law- 
less and not amenable to reason. From the foreign point of view 
the Chinese were unreasonable and obstinate. A witness giving 
testimony before a parliamentary commission, remarked: ‘We 
never paid any attention to any law of China so far as I re- 
collect.’? These intolerable conditions must in any case have 
sooner or later brought about a collision, even had there been 
no especial cause. But there was such a cause. This was 
found in the inspissated juice of the poppy plant. Opium, 
introduced from India, perhaps by the Arabs, had been known 


in China for many hundred years. But until the eighteenth 


century its use does not seem to have attained to great pro- 


portions. 

_ In 1729 the Chinese Government issued the most drastic 
edicts against its use, but they entirely failed of their purpose. 
The import of the drug was forbidden, but on each side greed 
of gain kept it up, a smuggling station at Lintin Island being 
maintained by British guns as the rendezvous of their ships, all 
nations trading with China participating in the deadly profits. 
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What a background for beginning. Christian missions, and 
‘from England too! Is it surprising that there was from the 
start an irrepressible conflict between: missions and the East 
India Company? They would not suffer missionaries to travel 
in their ships; Morrison, the first English missionary, being 
obliged to go to China by way of America and in an American 
vessel. American missionaries were deported froin India as if 
they had been anarchists. The honorable Directors (whose 
names are now relegated to oblivion) passed a resolution that 
the attempt to send missionaries to India was ‘‘the maddest, 
most expensive, and most unwarranted peat ever proposed by 
a lunatic enthusiast.’’ 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


Robert Morrison (1807-1834) was obliged on reaching 
Canton to live with Americans, an object of suspicion alike to 
the Chinese and to his own countrymen. As a special lecture 
is to be devoted to him and his work, that will not here be 
dwelt upon. Until he was appointed translator to the East 
India Company (in whose service he ever after remained) his 
position was abnormal and precarious—neglected by his own 
countrymen, suspected by the and by the 
Roman Catholics. 


THE FIVE STAGES OF WORK. 


Each stage was punctuated by a war. The first period was 
from 1807-1842, when, at the close of the war with Great 
Britain, the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai were definitely opened to foreign trade, an event of 
world-wide importance. The second period extended from 
1842-1860, in which last year Peking was captured by the 
British and French and the treaty of Tientsin ratified, potenti- 
ally opening up all China and giving treaty sanction to the 
introduction of Christianity. | 

The third stadium extended from 1860 to 1895 when the 
war between China and Japan was concluded by the humiliation 
of the former, although the fruits of her victory were wrested 
from Japan by Russia, Germany and France. 

Shortest of all was the fourth stage which lasted but five 
years, from 1895-1900, when the Boxer cataclysm swept over 
all the northern part of the Chinese Empire, obliterating every _ 
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foreign interest, except as defended by force of arms. The last 
period began at the bursting of the Boxer bubble in 1900, and 
still continues, a time of readjustment and of far reaching 


changes. | 
RESUME OF THE SECOND PERIOD. 


| It is important to remember that the first period was merely 
one of laying foundations. No missionary work in our sense 
of the word was or could be attempted. . The translation of the 
Bible, the compilation of a great Chinese and English diction- 
ary, the issue of numerous books and tracts, the establishment 
of an extensive Anglo-Chinese College in Malacca,—all these 
were steps preliminary to the missionary work which really 
originated only two generations ago in 1843. 

At that time there were but a half dozen baptized Protest- 
ant Christians. It was during this period that’ most of the 


larger societies began work in China ; many of them having been | 


for some years skirmishing in the ‘Malay Peninsula or in the 
islands of the Southern Sea, awaiting their opportunity. There 
was a sudden increase in the number of workers in several new 
provinces, studying unknown dialects and laboring under wide- 
ly varying conditions. The missionaries at that period under- 
‘went trials which are now not only unfamiliar, but difficult to 
appreciate. The voyage to China on the sailing vessels of that 
day was long and inexpressibly tedious, the ‘ships’ food poor 
and not always sufficient in quantity. The unaccustomed 
climate was often debilitating, no suitable quarters could be 
secured, and often none at all. The insanitation of damp, 
dark, dirty, and perhaps crowded Chinese houses undermined 
the constitution of many. There was no opportunity for exer- 


cise, little variety of diet, the constant oppression of uncongenial — 


surroundings, and the all pervading presence of that ‘‘ observa- 


tion without sympathy’’ which Mrs. Browning denominated © 


‘‘torture.’? The prejudice, the suspicion, the animosity of the 


Chinese seemed remediless and relentless). Men and women . 


of high character and of the purest lives were accused and 
believed, too, to be guilty of horrible crzmes, and this both by 
the officials and by the people. These conditions were especiai- 
ly hard on delicate ladies and upon children. When Morrison’s* 
first child died, the Chinese for a time refused to allow the body 
to be buried. Down to 1859 the total number of societies in 
China had been twenty-four and the men 214, of whom three 
died by violence, four men and the wife of one of them were 
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drowned, seven men and five wives died at sea, and in all fifty- 
one ladies had died. In some regions, especially, the pioneer 
missionary was regarded as ‘the off-scouring of the earth.’ 
They were greatly indebted to those ghosts who gave to certain 
houses the reputation of being ‘‘haunted’’ by demons, and also 
to opium-smokers whose necessities compelled them at any risk 
to sell their dwellings to the ‘ foreign devils.’ 


THE THIRD PERIOD. 


After the signing of the treaty of Tientsin in Octobe:, 1860, 
another era of missionary expansion set in. More than an 
hundred missionaries were pent up in Shanghai awaiting that 
event as the signal for their release. Then occurred an advance 
on Tientsin and Peking and up the Yangtze Valley to Hankow, 
while a little later was evolved the great China Inland Mission. 
Manchuria and Mongolia were entered, while somewhat later 
workers like Miss Annie Taylor and Dr. Susie Rijnhardt laid 
siege to ifaccessible Thibet, and work was begun for the ‘‘ wild 
tribes’’ or original inhabitants of China. During the first of 
the two generations since the peace of 1842, the number of 
missionaries was never large. Their work was constantly zz/er- 
yvupted. (1). By the great Tai-Ping rebellion which spread 
over fourteen provinces and lasted for fifteen years. (2). By 
the political disturbances and the wars between 1856 and 1861. 
(3). By the massacre at Tientsin in 1870, the effect of which 
was widespread. (4). By the French war of 1884 and the 
outbreaks in Szuch‘uan. (5). By the riots in the Yangtzu 
Valley in the early nineties. (6). By the reaction against 
‘reform ” in the autumn of 1898 and throughout 1899, followed 
(7) by the great Boxer outbreak which demonstrated the 
essential unity of China on a scale hitherto unexampled. Each 
of these interruptions made what geologists technically term a 
‘‘fault,’? not only preventing continuity of effort, but render- 
ing it much more difficult to resume work after the disturbances 
had ceased. We measure the fierceness of the attack on the 
Centimeter Hill near Port Arthur and on the entrenchments 
around Moukden by the number of Japanese corpses which 
strewed the ground and by the wire entanglements, the deadly 
man-holes with their ambuscades, steep sloping sides, and sharp 
bamboo stakes. These had to be overcome by unflinching 
courage and by the weight of numbers. The’ crisis was over 
in a few hours—perhaps in a few minutes. 
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But in the missionary war, the wire entanglements, the 
man-holes, the sharp stakes were chronic, the adversary sleep- 
less and untiring. It requires a higher order of courage to face 
the terrible ordeal of hatred, suspicion, and contempt, punctuat- 
ed by not infrequent riots, than to march against batteries. 
The men and the women who did that were valiant. They 
gave their lives for China ‘‘and they died,’’ and they were 
forgotten in the city where they had so done, but now their 
names and their work are recalled with gratitude to God. 

It is fitting to name a few of the most prominent among 
the more than 5,860 missionaries who have worked in China 
within the century. Of those whose names should be specially 
mentioned, a disproportionate number—more indeed than from 
any other two or three bodies, have been connected with the 

London Missionary Society. 
| Robert Morrison as pioneer, as translator, as lexicographer, 
as educator, as author, and asa missionary statesman did a unique 
work, which measured by any standards must be adjudged 
gigantic. His only associate, Wm. Milne (1813-1822), was a 


- scholarly man of fervent spirit and unflagging industry, both in 


translating, in teaching, and in composing books, who, within 
the brief compass of nine years, literally burned out his life. 
‘Dr. W. H. Medhurst (1816) went at first to Batavia, where 
he remained eight years as a printer, but he became one of 
the greatest scholars of his time. He was proficient in Malay, 
in the Mandarin, the Fukien, and the Shanghai dialects of 
China, in Japanese, Javanese, and other Eastern languages, and 
was also acquainted with Dutch and French, in ail of which he 
wrote. Wrylie’s list of Dr. Medhurst’s works gives fifty-nine 
works in Chinese, six in Malay, and twenty-seven in English, an 
aggregate of productivity probably never equaled before or since. 

Dr. Wm. Lockhart (1838), the first physician sent to China 
from Great Britain, was distinguished for opening medical work 
in Shanghai, and later in Peking, where the new Union Medical 


College bears his name. He wrote an interesting volume, which’ 


was one of the earliest, and is still one of the best books on 
medical missions. 

Dr. James Legge (1840) was a typical Scot, whose burly 
form and hardy constitution was equal to any fatigue, and 
whose memorial will always be his learned and monumental 
translation of all the Chinese classics. He was for twenty- 
two years Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. 
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Dr. Wm. Muirhead (1847), a noted evangelist and a vol- 
uminous author in Chinese, was for more than a generation the 
most distinguished and influential citizen of Shanghai, where 
he died in 1900 after fifty-three years of service. 

Dr. Joseph Edkins (1848) after thirty-two years in mission- 
ary service at Shanghai, Tientsin, and Peking was appointed — 
translator to the Imperial Customs service of China. He had 
an unexampled knowledge of the highways and the byways 
of Chinese literature, and published many works on the lan- 
guage and the religions of China. He died in 1905 after fifty- 
seven years’ residence in the enpire. 

Rev. John Stronach arrived in Malacca in 1838 and at 
Amoy in 1843, and was one of the ‘delegates’ who translated the _ 
Bible into Chinese. He retired in 1878, and died ten years later. 

Alexander Wylie arrived at Shanghai in 1847, coming out, 
like Dr. Medhurst, merely as a printer. In 1861 he became 
the agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society till his 
retirement in 1877. Mr. Wylie was one of the most learned 
and undoubtedly the most modest of all the many distinguished 
sinologues of his period. He published many articles, but will 
always be remembered by his Memorials of Protestant Mission- 
aries and by his great work summarizing Chinese literature. 

_Dr. John Chalmers arrived in Hongkong in 1852. He was 
eminent as a Chinese scholar and philologist, and was also a 
Bible translator. He died in 1900. 

James Gilmour (1870) is associated with the difficult work 
for the Mongols, in labouring for whom his earnest spirit was 
- too early consumed. He wrote two informing books regarding 
that little known people. 

Dr. J. K. Mackenzie (1874), a devoted medical missionary, 
was noted for the medical work which sprang up under his care 
through the patronage of Marquis Li Hung-chang and Lady Li. 
He died in 1888. | 

Dr. Griffith John (1855) one of the best known missionary 
names in China, a prolific author of tracts, some of which have 
had an enormous circulation, and translator of the New Testa- 
ment into Mandarin and Easy Wén-li. Dr. John is at present 
absent from China. | 

Several other distinguished missionaries were for a time 
connected with the London Missionary Society. The number of 
volumes in English (wholly or in part) prepared by members 
of that mission is very nearly an hundred. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Rev. Wm. C. Burns, the leader of a great revival in Scot- 
land, was sent to China as the first missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of England in 1847. He worked in Hengkong, 
_ Canton, Amoy, Swatow, Shanghai, Peking and Newchwang, 

manifesting an extraordinary facility for assimilating new 
dialects. His felicitous translation of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
into Pekinese has perhaps never been equaled by any other 
work, and his sweet hymns will apparently never die. 

Dr. Carstairs Douglas (1855), one of the chairmen of the 
first Missionary Conference in 1877 (who died in the same year), 
- was the author of a dictionary of the Amoy dialect. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Rev. J. S. Burdon (1853), afterwards Bishop of Victoria, was 
distinguished as a scholar and a translator, both of other works 
and of the New Testament into Mandarin, in connection with 
the Peking Committee for that purpose. ' 

His successor, Bishop J. C. Hoare, who was drowned in 
the Hongkong typhoon, September, 1906, was a scholar who had 
published valuable works on the Scriptures. 


THE CHINA INLAND MISSION.. 


Rev. J. Hudson Taylor (1854) was ten years later the 
founder of the China Inland Mission, the largest single agency 
during the century for the evangelization of the empire. His 
name will never be forgotten as long as Christianity lasts. 


ENGLISH WESLEYAN MISSION. 


Rev. David Hill (1865), one of the Chairmen of the Con- 
ference of 1890, was a missionary, the peculiar fragrance of 
whose life is still with us. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 


Dr. Elijah C. Bridgman, the first American missionary to 
China, reached Canton in February, 1830, finding Robert 
Morrison still without a colleague. He worked in Canton and 
later in Shanghai, and was distinguished as a Bible translator 
and a scholar. He was the founder and first president of the 


China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Dr. S, Welis Williams, who went to China in 1833, was a 
man of encyclopedic knowledge and long the editor of the 
Chinese Repository. We was for eighteen years Secretary of 
the U. S. Legation, and nine times chargé @ affaires. Among 
his works were a Cantonese dictionary, a compendious English- 
Chinese dictionary of the Chinese language, and the ‘‘ Middle 
-Kingdom,’’ which bids fair to remain the standard general 
work on China. 

Dr. Peter Parker, the first medical missionary of any society 
to China, began his fruitful labors at Canton, which he reached 
in 1834, where he ‘‘opened China at the point of the lancet,”’ 
establishing the hospital afterwards transferred to the American 
Presbyterian Mission. At a later date he was Secretary of 
Legation and U. S. Minister to China. 

Dr. Henry Blodget (1854) was for six years in Shanghai, 
and was the first Protestant missionary to begin work in Tien- 
tsin, where he arrived with the British troops in the autumn 
of 1860,. He was a translator of the New Testament (Peking 
Committee) and the author of many Chinese hymns. He retired 


in 1894. 
THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 


Rev, Walter M. Lowrie reached China in 1842. He was 
killed at sea by pirates in 1847. 

Dr. Andrew P. Happer (1844), nearly fifty years in China, 
left as his legacy the Canton Christian College. 

Dr. D. B. McCartee (1844), a distinguished scholar, had 
the singular privilege of giving twenty-eight years to China and 
twenty-eight more to Japan. 

Rev. M. S. Culbertson, D.D. (1844), a graduate of West 
Point in the time of Beauregard, Hallock and Sherman, who ~ 
held a commission as 2nd Lieut. in the U. S. Army. He was 
engaged with Dr. Bridgman in Bible translation (the ‘‘ Bridg- : 
man and Culbertson version ’’ ). 

Dr. J. G. Kerr (1854) long in charge of the medical work — 
in Canton.. He was a beloved physician, a highly skilful sur- 
geon, a voluminous medical writer, a trainer of many students, 
and founder of the first refuge for the insane in China. 

Dr, John L. Nevius (1854), missionary, translator, author, 
and educator. He won praises even from the ‘non elect’ for 
his introduction of foreign fruits into Shantung. He was one 
of the chairmen of the Conference in 1890 and the best all- 


round missionary I ever knew. 
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We must depart from the usual practice and mention a 
distinguished octogenarian still with us, Dr. W. A. P. Martin 
(1850), author of an Evidences of Christianity, still considered 
as the most useful Chinese book for its purpose, and of many 
learned works in Chinese and in English. He was long Pres- 
ident of the Peking School of Languages, and later (till 1900) 
of the Imperial University, “— Chinese rank of the first 


degree. 
THE AMERICAN REFORMED MISSION. 


_ Rev. David Abeel, who arrived in China in company with 
Dr. S. W. Williams in 1833. He was the means of the organ- 
ization in England of the Society for Promoting Female Edu- 


cation in the East. 
Dr. J. V. N. Talmage (1847), who preached the sermon at 


the opening of the Conference of 1877, was a pioneer in Amoy 
and an able and energetic leader. 


THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSION. 


The first Bishop Boone (1837) was a scholar, a translator, 
and an administrator of eminence. 
Dr. S. I. J. Schereschewsky, ‘the last of the great sin- 


ologues,’ was a translator with unexampled acquaintance with 


Hebrew, gifted with great linguistic skill, whose courage and 
enterprise for a quarter of a century in the face of apparently 
. fatal limitations, has seldom, if ever, been surpassed. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


In 1849 Rev. Josiah Goddard was transferred to Ningpo 
after eight years in Bangkok. He translated the New Testa- 
ment and the first three books of the Old Testament. 

Dr. Win. Ashmore reached Bangkok 1850, removed later 


_ to Hongkong and Swatow, now retired, still survives to rejoice 
- in the fruits of his abundant labours. 


THE AMERICAN SOUTHERN BAPTIST MISSION. 


Dr. Matthew Yates (1847), a man of vigorous personality, 
was identified with Shanghai, to which he gave his life. 

Dr. T. P. Crawford (1852) devoted the whole of a long 
and earnest life to China and left a widow who, after fifty-five 
years in the Celestial Empire, is still young. 
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THE AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 


Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., reached Foochow in 1848, and 
was transferred in 1871 to Japan. ‘‘By virtue of long, unin- 
terrupted service, he became practically the founder of Method- 
ism in Eastern Asia.” 

Rey. Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D., arrived in 1859. After 
twenty-two years in China he returned to America, where he was 
fourteen years Recording Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary Society. He was General Secretary of the Ecumen- — 
ical Conference in New York in 1900, and died in 1902. 

Dr. Nathan Sites joined the Foochow Mission in 1861. 
He was doubtless for many years the best known foreigner in the 
province. He and Mrs. Sites were probably the first foreign 
family that in those early days (the ‘ sixties ’) resided any length 
of time away from the treaty ports. 


THE AMERICAN METHODIST CHURCH, SOUTH. 


Dr. Y. J. Allen (1860), although still among us,* should 
be especially mentioned as a pioneer in ‘‘organic work for 
China,” accomplished by means of books, and especially through 
the Review of the Times (Wan Kuo Kung Pao) long before 
that fruitful form of work had been elsewhere taken up. 


In the same connection must be placed the distinguished 
name of Dr. Alexander Williamson, big in heart as in body, 
long connected with the United Free Church, and also with the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, the organizer of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge in China 
(now called the Christian Literature Society). His published 
works are numerous and important, and his influence will be 
perpetual. He was prominent in the Conference of 18go. 


GERMAN MISSIONARIES. 


Karl Gutzlaff, a Prussian of unusual talents, who was an 
explorer in China and who, though he died at the age of forty- 
eight, left a long list of books in several languages and an 
island near the mouth of the Yangtze, known by his name. 
His best work was probably the impulse which he gave toward 
organizing the Basel and the Berlin Missionary Society. 

Rev. M. F. Genihr :Rhenish Mission was a scholar and 
the author of several important and valuable additions to Chi- 


* NoTE.—Dr. Allen died May 30th, three weeks after the close of the 
Conference. 
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nese literature. Dr. Ejitel (1862) (at one time connected with 
the London Mission) had a large knowledge of China, and wrote 
in English on Buddhism and on Chinese geomancy. Dr. Ernst 
Faber, Rhenish Mission (1865), one of the most profound 
scholars of the Chinese language and people, left a wide range 
of works in Chinese, in German, and in English, which are 
monuments of learning, industry, insight and consecration. 
‘* He was by far the most voluminous author in Chinese of any 
of our Protestant missionaries, and everything he did was most 
thorough.’’? His studies of Confucianism and of the Mind of 
Mencius are especially valuable, and his Civilization East and 
West has been a text-book of progress for Chinese officials. 


There have also been honorable women not a few, among 
whom must be mentioned the self-supporting, eccentric, and 
devoted Miss Aldersey, who founded the first school for girls in 
China, reaching Hongkong from Java on the very day on which 
the peace between-Great Britain and China was proclaimed. 
Miss Lydia M. Fay, the first lady sent to China by any American 
Society, came under the Protestant Episcopal Mission in 1851. 
She is mentioned in the preface to Dr. Williams’ Dictionary as 
a distinguished scholar. ‘The first Mrs. Hudson Taylor was a 
woman of unusual gifts and graces. Mrs. Timothy Richard left 
a deep imprint upon each of the several provinces in which she 
worked. Mrs. Julia Mateer, of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, was an eminent educator, as was also Miss Laura Haygood 
(Southern Methodist Mission), whose work in eo will 
not be forgotten. 

Not a few of the men who came to China as missionaries 
would have made their mark anywhere and at any time. 
Speaking only of the dead, we may truly say that among 
them were great evangelists, great scholars, great educators, 
great editors, great statesmen and some of them not unfit for 
seats as cabinet officers. They lived in mcre or less connection 


with foreign communities, who, while recognizing their ability, . 


could not understand their motives, nor comprehend their devo- 
tion. They built their lives into the China that was to be. 
Among their biographies are some which are important con- 
tributions to contemporaneous Christian literature, and their 
names and their work will be held in perpetual remembrance. 


(To be continued). 
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Lessons Being Learned. 


BY MATHETES. 


ETWEEN seven and eight years in one station and 
between eight and nine in another make no long period 
of missionary experience, and certainly do not qualify 

one to set up as an expert in mission work in China or as an_ 
authoritative teacher; yet as one looks back, lessons have been 
learned and others are slowly being mastered, and it may be 
that some desultory notes on these may be a help to some young 
worker whom force of circumstances puts in charge of a station, 
perhaps with a growing body of Chinese Christians to teach and 
lead on. 

Perhaps we should all make fewer mistakes if we determin- 
ed to make the Pastoral Epistles our vade mecum. ‘‘ Take 
heed to ¢hyse/f and to thy teaching ’’ is a command that covers 
one’s whole missionary life external and internal. And I have 
found that unless the first clause was right, the second soon goes 
to pieces. If the first hour is spent alone with God, there is 
little fear for the rest of the day, for peace and power will be 
given—peace to meet the unexpected and the trying and to 
avoid hurry, and power to overcome in strength Divine. 7 

In that quiet hour and again at noonday or eventide, let 
the outstanding difficulties and dangers of the work be made 


known to God, either by oneself or in fellowship with a congenial 


comrade—best of all one’s wife ; and this in quiet, unhurried 
detail. It is time saved thus to put all in Almighty hands, and 
contention and heartburning and ruin of usefulness are avoided 
by ‘‘ working on others through God’ by prayer. | 

A lesson difficult to learn anywhere, and perhaps most of 
all where racial and educational differences are so great, is to 
view all things from the standpoint of others as well as from 
one’s own ; and so in coming to a decision to fairly allow for 
the influences which form the opinion of those others, such as 
tradition and custom, education or its absence, experience and 
environment in general. 

Akin to this last is the extreme difficulty of being sure that 
we have before us a// the facts needful to base a right opinion — 
or decision. .Wilful or ignorant untruth, suppression of facts 
either honestly regarded as immaterial or purposely omitted as 
against the view the narrator desires should be taken, or the 
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colouring of facts to suit that view—how frequent these things 
are when the missionary’s help is sought. Paying off of old 
scores or even defence of real rights by a non-Christian is made 
out to be ‘‘persecution for righteousness’? sake, or some 
contract or relationship that wholly upsets the claim one is asked 
to sustain is kept in the background. ‘To avoid this dauger as 
far as possible it has long been the writer’s practice, when asked 
to intervene in a dispute, to send a trustworthy Christian to 
the ‘‘ opponent’? to hear Azs side of the story. Even then the 
habit of imagining a state of facts radically different from that 
suggested by one’s petitioner and of eliciting the real circum- 
stances by judicious questions is extremely valuable. 

Our work as missionaries is to make Christ known, and this 
is done most rapidly and most effectually through  wed/-taught 
Chinese fellow-workers. Therefore except in the first stages 
when such are non-existent, it is our best work to train these 
in God’s Word and in practical work ; and, as they can bear it, 
devolve on them increasing responsibility and privilege in the 


church. In other words, recognize and make full use of God’s © 


gifts to His Church in China, honouring those on whom He 


has put honour; we are their ‘‘servants for Jesus’ sake,” not 
their masters and lords. God trusts them with His Gospel; we — 


must dare to trust them. 

’ ‘Therefore we need to make the best possible use of instru- 
ments the most rough and clumsy—whether Chinese with not 
a little in the way of grave clothes needing to be loosened, 
foreign brothers and sisters of greatly differing temperaments 
and views, and even our unspiritual but often puffed up selves! 
- Let each have what he can to do, and so learn (as we self-suffi- 
cient Westerners have done and still do) by blundering a little ; 
and let us beware of condemning for a single fault or even for 
repeated ones, provided there is willingness to learn and real 
devotion to their Master and ours. 

And when we ourselves blunder or trespass against a 


Chinaman, Christian or heathen, old or young, I believe we. 


can help him (and ourselves) most by frank acknowledgment 
and amends. Often the best way to get at a dirty-footed 
brother and to give 47m the much-needed washing, is to ask him 
to be good enough to wash my immaculate (?) feet. ‘‘Face’’ is 
of infinitely less importance than obedience to Divine law. 

‘¢ Two are better than one,’’ and real fellowship in work 
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invaluable, even to the veteran whose only comrade is a raw ~ 
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recruit. Periodical and frequent conversational prayer-meetings 
for common labours, when unitedly and intelligently we bring 
our joys and sorrows to our common Lord, solve many difficult- 
ies, avoid much misunderstanding and lighten 
burdens. 

Let God make our plans, and even when we think we 
have His plan complete, be still ready to let Him alter it in 
whole or part. Changing circumstances or additional know- 
ledge are often His finger-posts pointing a new direction for us. 
It is safe to ‘‘ wait upon the Lord,’’ and far better to delay 
until His will is clearly made known than to go contrary to” 
Him. Yet that will is not often revealed in earthquake, wind 
or fire, and to hear the ‘‘ Voice of gentle stillness’? one must 
be near to Him whose voice it is. 

If one succeeds to an established work, ‘‘ builds on another 
man’s foundation,’’ it needs overwhelmingly clear guidance to 


| justify digging up all or part of that foundation. Even 


autocrats don’t in the long run succeed by mere zfse adixit 
decrees in the face of popular opinion. One has no right, in 
the absence of extraordinary circumstances, to take over another’s 
leadership if it means violent cataclysm in the Chinese church ; 
and in every case with the conservative trend of Chinese 
character, one must first educate and then gradually change 
where change ought to come. So well may well be left alone, 
and sleeping dogs may suffer euthanasia if we pray and wait 
awhile. | 

Principle in China generally seems to yield to expediency, 


‘and in most instances ‘‘ Hard cases make bad law.’’ ‘There 


seems something morally contorting in Chinese air, and we 
greatly need to guard against laxness as to falsehood—suppresszo 
vert or suggestto falsi—leaning to the side of the Christian 
because he is a Christian when right is on the other side, 


shutting one’s eyes to awkward facts or to unfair action of 


influential adherents—in a word, deadening one’s moral sense 
and compromising principle. Principles, under all circum- 
stances, we need to hold with a grip of iron, whilst our ‘‘ rights”’ 
in the long run matter really little or nothing. We teach our 
Chinese brethren to ‘‘seek first His kingdom and His right- 
eousness,’’ assuring them that what is needful for the man 
‘¢ shall be added :’’ do we ourselves act as if we believed thus ? 
‘** Let all that ye do be done in love.”’ 3 
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Should the Denominational Distinctions of Chris- 
tian Lands be perpetuated in Mission Fields ? * 


BY MR. D. E. HOSTE, CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


HE above question scarcely admits of an unqualified 
answer. If seems clear that, until our fellow-Christians 
in China have sufficient experience and knowledge to 

_ frame a church system, or systems, of their own, the mission- 

aries of necessity will have to instruct them in these matters, 

and to a large extent to take the initiative in introducing some 
kind of church order. In doing this they will, of course, be 
guided mainly by their own convictions on the subject, as 
formed in the home lands; that is to say, the tendency will be 
to reproduce the church government of their own denomination. 

At the same time, it may be affirmed, without reservation, that 

the introduction by a missionary of his own church order, in a 

mere ‘‘rule-of-thumb’’ manner, would argue serious unfitness 

for his calling. A slight knowledge of church history and a 

common-sense observation of things as they are in the ecclesiast- 

ical world are enough to convince anyone that each and all of 
the various systems prevailing in modern Christendom have 
largely been shaped and colored by influences connected with 

_ the political and social life of the countries in which they have 
rown up. It may, indeed, be stated without exaggeration 

9 nearly all of these systems give expression either to com- 

‘promises between conflicting views, or to the triumph, and 

therefore undue predominance, of one set of ideas over an 

opposing school of thought. Men being what they are, it is 
inevitable that, in the heat of conflict and controversy, the 
judicial temper should often be impaired. In a revolt from 
the exaggerations and abuses of one type of church order, the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme, and a new system 
has resulted with its own inherent limitations and mistakes... 

And these, as time goes on, have given rise, in their turn, toa 

new campaign of protest and secession. 

Hence, while it would be a serious confession of weakness, 
and even a culpable drawing-back from duty, for a missionary 
to decline to introduce some ecclesiastical order in the churches 
under his care, he should remember that what may, on the 


* American Journal of Theology, April, 1907. 
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whole, be the most suitable for us, with centuries of church 
life behind us, will be cumbersome and positively hurtful, if 
introduced as a finished product from Christian lands. He 
will, if wise, therefore endeavor, as far as possible, to cultivate © 
detachment of mind in respect to his own and other denomina- 
tional forms familiar to him in his own country. He must 
discriminate between what is cardinal and fundamental in 
them, and those features which are the result of local influence. 
He will bear in mind that the New Testament is not explicit 
on this subject. It contains no crystallized, formulated state- 
ment. It gives us an outline of the growth and development 
of the Christian church during one generation, leaving us to 
infer from the account certain general principles, and to trace 
their practical application to actual circumstances and require- 
ments as they arose. Doctrinaire discussions as to the relative 
rights and responsibilities of church officers and the rest of the 
congregation are conspicuous by their absence ; nor is it difficult 
for a dispassionate reader to perceive that, in the actual arrange- 
ments of that era, there are adumbrations of the various 
principal ecclesiastical ideas, which since then have found 
expression in more or less rival or antagonistic systems. How- 
ever much we may deplore the resultant situation, as we have 
it in our own lands, and may seek to mitigate it by plans of 
federation, it is obviously impossible to revert to New Testa- 
ment conditions in the case of our home churches. In that of 
the young Christian communities in the mission field it is far 
otherwise. It may, indeed, be safely said that the true and 
permanent solution of the ecclesiastical problem there will be 
found only in this way. While in practice each missionary will 
naturally give prominence to that particular aspect of church 
government to which, by previous training, he is personally 
attached, he will, if guided by the foregoing line of thought, 
do so only to a very modified extent ; and will be careful to 
make his arrangements sufficiently elastic to admit of their 


healthy growth and modification in harmony with the particular 


characteristics of the race among whom he is privileged to labor. 
He will seek to avoid the mistake aptly described by the French 
as ‘‘governing too much,’’ but will rather remember that, if 
the young church is a living and healthy organism, it will grow 
after its own order, and will be free from that ecclesiastical 
self-consciousness that finds its expression in elaborate and re- 
dundant paper constitutions. His part is to introduce certain 
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simple germ principles, which, as they grow, will largely receive 
their external form and color from their environment. When 
_ the process, for instance, by which the present conventional place 
of worship was evolved from the assembly-hall commonly used in 
cities during primitive times is considered, the introduction by 


missionarics of that particular type of building, among peoples — 


whose architecture is of a totally different character, seems, to 
say the least, superfluous and uncalled for. In some countries 
the effect of such a practice is apt to bé positively detrimental 
to the cause of Christianity, as it tends to excite the dislike and 
mistrust of foreign religions which are felt in varying degrees 
by most races. The same, of course, applies to the fittings, vest- 
ments and other accessories of public worship. The principles 
contained in the old refrain, ‘‘ Be it ever so humble, there is no 
place like home,’’ can with advantage be applied to this part 
of our subject. If it is becoming more and more widely re- 
cognized that certain large sections of our modern city popula- 
tions do not like to enter the ordinary place of worship, and 
that, if they are to be reached, halls more resembling their 
usual haunts have to be secured, how much more should the 
same principle be followed.among the peoples of other climes 
and continents! ‘The missionary, therefore, needs above all 
things to be delivered from that stupid parochialism, which 
tends to obliterate the individuality and initiative of his 
converts by the introduction of practices and arrangements 
merely because they are what, through training and habit, suit 
his ideas and habits best. "s 

The writer having for over twenty years been a missionary 
in China, it may not be out of place to add a few remarks 
referring more particularly to that country. - 

It may be taken as certain that before long the cliieehes 
in countries such as Japan and China will insist upon making 
their own arrangements, and correspondingly resent any attempt 
on the part of missionaries to curtail their liberty in this respect. 


From this point of view the wisdom of our not now drawing 


the bow too tight is obvious. The time is rapidly approaching 
when the provincialism that imagines that we ourselves have 
all the knowledge and wisdom, and ignores the fact that other 
races have powers and qualities from which we can obtain profit 
and instruction, will meet with its well-merited rebuke and 
discomfiture. The history of China, for instance, furnishes a 
record of achievements in the domain of government probably 
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unsurpassed in the history of mankind. China has produced 
- a literature and worked out a social and political system which, 
whatever its defects and errors, has, through the shocks and 
vicissitudes of many centuries, held together a civilized society 
numbering hundreds of millions and covering a vast and diver- 
sified area of country. It is much to be desired that the past 
political and social history of China should be more widely and 
intelligently studied in Western lands than has hitherto been 
the case. Until this is done, reproaches of the Chinese on the 
score of their ignorance and self-conceit seem out of place. We 
cannot afford to despise a race which, without the facilities of 
modern means of communication and mechanical skill, has | 
{ during so long a period of time developed and maintained a 
q | political, commercial, and social system of vast magnitude and 
importance. It may be taken as certain that, as time goes on, 
China will give to the Christian church men fitted for leader- 
ship and endowed with organizing power on a large scale. Nor 
can the fact be ignored by anyone attempting to forecast the 
i future ecclesiastical development of Christianity in that country, 
4 | that from time immemorial the governmental ideal, set forth 
: by her literature and cherished by her scholars, is that of a 
i benevolent despotism, combined with a real and healthy in- 
f fiuence of popular opinion. In dealing with a people of so 
1 ‘strong and independent a spirit as the Chinese, it can at all 
: events be predicted with confidence that any attempt to force 
upon them the diversified denominationalism of our home lands 
will end in disaster. Here, if nowhere else, the missionary 
needs to exercise the utmost self-restraint and discrimination 
between essentials and incidentals in the forms existing in his 
own land, and to bear in mind the words of his Divine Master : 
“* Neither do men put new wine into old bottles ; else the bottles 
break and the wine runneth out. . . . ; but they put new wine 
into new bottles, and both are preserved.”’ : 


WHAT CONVERTS COST 


One of our readers has been studying the statistics of contributions and 
converts in the different missionary societies during the last eleven years, and 
points out that the cost of the work per convert is decreasing. Greater results. 
are obtained now than was the case five or ten years ago, with the same 
expenditure of money. In 1895 the average expense per convert among all the 
societies in the world was $240; in 1900, $183; in 1905, $162; last year there 
was a slight increase, the figure being $171. There isan argument here which 
will be evident to the most indifferent. A dollar is worth more in missions 
to-day than ever before. Results are increasing. Money is not thrown away 
that is given to this work.. It brings returns, which are secured with increasing 


economy.— Zhe Baptist Missionary Magazine: 


® 
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MISSIONARIES OVER FORTY YEARS IN CHINA ATTENDING THE CENTENARY CONFERENCE. 


Back row :—from left to right.—Rev. J. Macgowan, Rev. W. D. Rudland. 


Second row:—Dr. H, Corbett, Dr. H. H. Lowry, Rev. T. Bryson, Dr. J. Wherry, Dr. R. H. Graves, Rev. :% Se 


Meadows. 

Front row :—Dr. C. Goodrich, Miss H. Noyes, Dr. H. V. Noyes, Rev. J. B. Hartwell, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Rev. J. 
W. Stevenson, Mrs T. P. Crawford, Mrs. H. C. Kip, Rev. H. E. Jenkins, Mrs. Jenkins, Ven. Archdeacon 
A. E. Moule, Ven. Archdeacon E. H. Thomson, Dr. C: W. Mateer, Dr. J. M. W. Farnham, Mrs. Farnham, 


Photo kindly lent by Socia/ Shanghaz. 


CONFERENCE OFFICES—ENTRANCE HALL. 


Photo kindly lent by Suocia/ Shanghai. 
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gn Memoriam.—Rev. John Reece Jones. 
BY REV. J. C. GARRITT, D.D., NANKING. 


NE more has fallen, in his devotion to his Lord and in 
ministering to the famine-stricken multitudes of North 
Kiangsu. The Northern Presbyterian Mission, the 

Nanking Station, and above all his devoted wife, ¢ are called to 
pass through deep grief. 

Mr. Jones, who was born in Wales, came with his parents 
as a child to the United States. Growing up in Indiana, he 
was educated at Hanover College, graduating in 1902. Choos- 
ing the ministry as his vocation, he took the theological course 
at McCormick Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. ‘ During all his 
course of study, in college and seminary, he was known asa > 
conscientious Christian, and a lovable, frank, and hearty com- 
panion, with unusual influence for good over his fellows. 

While in his senior year in the Seminary, he carried out 
a purpose which had been ripening for some time, and offered 
himself to the Board of Foreign Missions as a candidate for the 
foreign field. His preference did not lie in the direction of 
China, but the great need here, and the wish of the Board to 
send him hither soon became a controlling force with him ; 
and he, with his newly-wedded wife, left the United States in 
September, 1905, to join the Central China Mission. 

Being appointed to the Nanking station, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones at once took up their residence there, beginning the study 
of the language with enthusiasm. After one year of study, 
owing to the absence of one of the missionaries it devolved 
upon him to take heavy responsibilities in the school work. 
In this he was to have engaged for two years; then have a year 
of evangelistic work ; after which he expected to see clearly to 
which branch of the work the Master was calling him. It was 
his dearest wish to be able to tell those who had never heard, 
of a Saviour’s love; not with halting speech, but fervently and 
with the power that should win men. | 

He felt the urgent call to go to the famine region, — 
before it was possible to leave the duties of the school. When 


at last it became possible, he hurried to the front. Like others 


who went, he was not ignorant of the great possibilities of 
danger involved. But there was no thought of fear in him. 
As an official representative of the United States said to me, 
he died as heroically as if he had led a gallant charge against the 
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enemy. When his allotted time north of the river had expired 


_ he returned home, not apparently ill, but very weary and quiet. 


In a few days he had to take to his bed. ‘Then soon the dread | 
famine fever showed its presence. It seemed for a time as 
though it might be a light attack. Later, when the crisis was 
passed, all thought he would recover. But in a day or twoa 
relapse took place, and though he had the best of care and © 
attention, nothing could prevent the sad result. 

_ Late on a moonlight evening, with a brief and touching 
service, he was laid to rest in the quiet little cemetery in 
Nanking. He died on the 25th of June, having been in China 
only one year and three-quarters. Yet his life here was not 
in vain. His help and counsel to his fellow-missionaries, his 
kindly interest in the Chinese, and especially the school-boys 
in his care, and his cordial helpfulness which was ready for all, 


will be a precious memory to us all. 


To his bereaved wife the loving sympathy of us all goes 


- out. She had chosen the life of a missionary, and hopes to 


remain in that work; may her work be the more greatly 
blessed, as she has had to render up to God the loved one with 
whom she had hoped to be a fellow-worker through the years. 


Educational Department. 


REv. A. S. MANN, £aztor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.”’ 


A Letter to those who are engaged in 
Educational Work. 


‘TY AVING been invited by the Executive Committee of the 

H Educational Association of China to represent the 

Association during the year of my absence in America, 

Iam endeavoring to make such preparation as will enable me 

to do effective work, and I ask the kind _— of all who 
are interested. 

I. I desire to become as thoroughly posted as possible i in 


regard to. the educational work of the various missions in 


China. In going from place to place it is my plan to give 


rs 
- 
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information regarding the mission work of all denominations, 
and especially to interest the churches in the schools and 
colleges of their own missionaries. If I can be of any assistance 
in commending mission institutions and helping to secure for 
them a more adequate support from their respective denomina- 
tions it will give me great pleasure to do what I can, and I shall 
be very much obliged if those who are in charge of mission 
schools will send me any printed matter which they may have 
that will help to give some idea of the work' which they are 
doing. Catalogues, circulars, descriptive pamphlets or des- 
criptive articles from newspapers, photographs and statements 
of what the schools are doing and what they hope to accomplish, 


as well as information regarding their. special needs, will be 


greatly appreciated and made use of as opportunity offers. 


II. Letters of introduction to those who will be likely to 


take an interest in educational enterprises, and suggestions 
regarding various kinds of work which may be done to further 
the interests of mission schools, will be thankfully received. 


III. It is my intention to visit many of the most important 
educational centres of America, to attend educational gatherings, 


to secure the assistance of the religious and secular press, to 


cultivate the acquaintance of men of means who are likely to 
take an interest in educational work, and also to visit institu- 


tions of learning in order that I may meet earnest and capable | 


young men and women who may be induced to consider the 
- claims of the educational needs of China. Letters of introduc- 
tion to college presidents and professors will be very acceptable, 
and will be made use of even when unable to meet personally 
those to whom they are addressed. 


IV. It is my plan to visit the Jeading publication houses 
and to procure information regarding the latest and best books, 
school furniture, apparatus, and all the various kinds of school 
requisites ; and I shall be glad to receive suggestions which will 


help me to procure the information desired in order that I may — 


help others to obtain what is needed in their school work. 

I am taking with me four Chinese—two young men and 
two young women—who have been entrusted to my care, and I 
shall be glad to help those who are desirous of surrounding 
with Christian influences the young people who are seeking an 
education in America and whose support is guaranteed by 
responsible persons. While not enthusiastic on the subject of 
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sending young people to America, I feel that those who go 
should be helped to find the best schools, where they may secure 


_ kindly help from those who will take an interest in their moral 


and spiritual welfare, and we may hope that many of them 
will return to be powers for good in their native land. I should 
like to be informed regarding the location of Chinese students 
in America, that I may cultivate their acquaintance and help 
them whenever possible. 

To my many friends of English and German nationality I 
desire to say that it is my hope that I may be able to return to 
China by the way of England and Germany and to become 
acquainted with some who in those two countries are interested 
in educational enterprises in China and who will be able to help 
us in, prosecuting our work more successfully. ‘The Executive 
Committee has been corresponding with one of the British 
societies with a hope that one of their missionaries may be 
secured to give his time to the work of our Association, and we 
hope that our desire may be accomplished in the near future. 


The harmonious co-operation of all nationalities has always been 


one of the pleasant features in our educational work. 

I am fully persuaded that the time has come for a great 
advance all along the line in mission work, and while I would 
by no means exalt the educational work as being better or more 
effective than that which is more distinctively evangelistic, I 
feel that I have been called by my fellow-workers and by 
providential leading to take up a special work along educational 
lines, and I hope that with your prayerful assistance I may be 
enabled to accomplish something that will be serviceable to 
those who are endeavoring to bring the young people of China 
to Christ and to develop them into earnest and efficient workers 
for Him whom we serve. 

During the fourteen years of my official connection with 
the Educational Association I have received such kind con- 
sideration from my fellow-missionaries that it has been a great 
pleasure to work with them and for them in educational work. 
There has been so little fault-finding and so much goodwill 
and kindly appreciation that I feel regarding our four hundred 
members that we are indeed one great family united in love and 
in loving service for God and our fellow-men. We are not 
educationists in any mere temporal or worldly sense. We are 


educating precious souls for the Master’s service in this world 


and for eternity. Nor are we representing the secular side of 
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mission work. We are working hand in hand with the evan- 


gelists ; we want them to help us and we want to help them to” 


raise up an active, intelligent, aggressive and—more than all— 

a pure and loving Church that will glorify God and lead many 

souls into the Light of His Truth. | 

| I am leaving for America about the middle of August. I 
shall be glad to hear from all who can help me and from all 

whom I can help either before my departuye or thereafter. 

My address in America will be Maryville, Tennessee. 


A. SILsBy. 
SHANGHAI, July, 1907. 


Compend of Chinese History. 


HE above is the title of a very useful book, prepared 
by Rev. P. W. Pitcher, A.M., and published by the 
Educational Association of China. Price 20 cents. 

For convenience the history is divided into three periods :-— 

(1). The Legendary Period, ending with B.C. 2357. 

(2). The Traditional Period, from B. C. 2357 to A.D. 264. 

(3). The Period of Authentic History, from A. D. 264 to the 

present. 

As the author points out, the book is for the most part 

a compilation of the striking facts of Chinese History from the 
_ beginning down to the present. It has been prepared principal- 

ly for class-room work, but at the same time will be found 
interesting reading for others than students in schools. It 
gives, as it were, a bird’s eye view of the whole situation, a 
brief glance at some of the marvellous historical episodes with 
which Chinese history abounds. 

Every one knows how impossible it is for any student to 

retain the mass of facts recorded on the historical pages of Chinese 


histories. This little book is intended simply to help in retain- . 


ing some of them. It endeavors to point out the important 
mountain peaks in the confusing ranges, and from these eleva- 
tions to endeavor to get a kind of comprehensive view of all. 

The author states that its purpose is in no wise to supplant 
the study of the greater histories of this Empire ; it is rather 
to create a thirst for, and to lead up to their study, and to en- 
able the student to better comprehend the larger history when 
it comes under his observation and study. 
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A brief, though interesting, account is given of over 250 
emperors of the different dynasties ; there is a list of the treaty 
ports with the date when they were opened, an account of the 

early intercourse with foreigners, the Dutch in Formosa, brief 
histories of the Opium War, the War with Japan and the 
Boxer Uprising, sketches of the lives of Confucius, Mencius and 
Laotsze. There is a very complete Chronological Table that 
is alone worth the price of the book, and the book contains 
valuable statistics regarding the population of the world, the 
different continents, countries of the different continents, the 
various races, and several sects or religious bodies. No pains 
have been spared to make all figures accurate. | 


é 
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Industrial Education. 
; BY MARY C. WHITE (M. E., SOUTH). 


URING the meeting of the Educational Association in 
1905 the Industrial Section effected an organization, 
with Miss Mary Culler White, Soochow, as chairman 
and Miss R. M. Elwin, Jessfield, Shanghai, as secretary. This 
organization was to hold good until the next Triennial Meet- 
ing of the Association, and it was hoped that by means of it 
the various industrial schools could be brought into closer 
touch and derive mutual benefit. | 

During the two years since that time nothing has been 
done, but during the recent Centenary Conference there was a 
meeting called for all interested in industrial work. Industrial - 
schools at Shanghai, Hinghua, Chefoo, Ichang and Soochow 
were represented at this meeting ; the work reported being the 
weaving of native cloth, plain sewing, lace-making, embroidery, 
etc. ‘The work is being carried on among old women and 
young girls, slaves and outcast children, the afflicted classes 
and many well-to-do young people who prefer to be self-support- 

ing while they are on the road to an education. Most of the 
work reported was on a self-supporting basis. 

Mr. James McMullan, of the well-known Chefoo Industrial 
School, acted as chairman of the meeting, and it was decided 
to get the heads of the various industrial schools to write short 
articles for the RECORDER in order to let the public know what 


is being done. 


| 
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It was regretted that there was not larger recognition 
given to industrial education in the program of the Conference, 
as a worthy beginning has been made and the time is ripe for 
the wide extension of such work in China. 

The training of the hand affects the moral as well as the 
physical and material well-being of the boy or girl, and will aid 
greatly in raising up a strong and worthy church for Jesus 
Christ our Lord. | | 

All who are interested in this subject are invited to com- 

municate with James McMullan, Esq., Chefoo, China. 


Our Most Popular Books. 


HE Book Sales of the Educational Association last year 
amounted to $6,357.54. This is considerably less than 
the average during the preceding triennium as reported to. 

the last triennial meeting, and we feel sure that the current year 
will show a considerable increase. The book which had the 
largest sale was the Standard Romanized Primer, and now that 
th: Centennial Conference has endorsed the Standard System and 
passed strong resolutions in favor of a vigorous pushing for- 
ward of the Romanized, we may expect greatly increased sales 
during the years to come. We would call the attention of all — 
to the fact that among the twenty books having the largest 
sale was No. 1608, giving a description of the Standard System, 
with Sound Table, Syllabary, etc. The price of this book is 
70 cents. The Mathematical Books have had a larger sale than 
those of any other class during the past year, Dr. Parker’s 
Trigonometry heading the list. We give below the twenty 
books which had the largest sale, with their catalogue 
numbers :— | 


1606 Standard Romanized Primer. 1598 Handbook of Aisitecate 

1584 Dr. Parker’s Trigonometry. 1601 Dr. Pitcher’s Compend of Chinese 
1599 Physics. History. 

1600 Dr. Porter’s Physiology. 1609 Mr. Huntington’sChinesePrimer. 
1610 The New Trimetrical Classic. | 1582 Handbook of Astronomy. 


1581 Mrs.Parker’sNaturalGeography. 1607 Health, Air, Water, Clothing,etc. 
1572 Dr. Parker’s Analytical Geome- 1608 Standard System of Mandarin 
Romanization. 


try. 
1596 Dr. Pott’s Pedagogy. 1594 Judson’s Physiology. 
1584 Dr. Sheffield’s Universal History. 1589 Elementary Geography (Shang- 
1506 Mr. Judson’s Conic Sections. - hai Dialect). 
1595 Dr. Corbett’s Church History. 1518 Dr. Muirhead’s Geography. 
1513 Mrs, Parker’s Zoology. ; 1524 Handbook of Botany. 
1597 Handbook of Birds. 1512 Mr. Owen’s Geology. 


_ 1500 Dr, Hayes’ Acoustics. 
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The most popular map was the Map of the World. Mrs. 
Lingle’s Scripture Maps had a good sale and the Illustrated 
Charts of Birds and Animals; but many of our best books and 
charts had nothing like the sale they deserved. We feel sure 
that if those who are engaged in educational work realized 
what a good selection of books, maps and charts are published 


_ by the Association our sales would be much°greater. Let every 


one send for our catalogue and put himself in the way of get- 
ting ‘‘the pest,” 


The Monthly Bulletin of the Educational 


Association of China. 


HE Monthly Bulletin is now an_ established fictiok in. 
our Association work. In it the officers of the Associa- 
tion and the Executive Committee have a medium 

through-which they can speak every month to all the members — 
of our organization, and we hope that in time our Bulletin 


_may develop into a first class educational magazine. ‘The only 


difficulty is to. find some one who has the time to devote to 
it. Our four hundred members are busy men and women, 
and their hearts and hands are fully employed. The Bulletin 
will enable us to keep our members informed regarding the 
Association. ‘Through it we can advertise our publications and 
afford to others an opportunity to reach our members. The 
publishers of the CHINESE RECORDER have kindly consented to 
let us use the Educational Department of the RECORDER as the 
leading portion of our letter-press. This will be a repetition 
to many of our readers, but will give them an opportunity to 
send the Bulletin to their friends and thus help to secure their 


interest. The June number contains the Centenary Resolutions 


bearing on Educational Work ; next month the Axlletin pro- 
poses to publish a list of all our members, and then after that 
a list of all our publications. In this way, and in other ways 
which may suggest themselves from time to time, we shall be 
enabled to keep in touch with one another, and we trust that 
the Bulletin will help to bind us together as a band of 
brothers and sisters in our one great object to build up the 
kingdom of our Lord in China and to help the young people of 
this land to be well-rounded and well-developed workers for 
China’s intellectual, moral and spiritual salvation. 
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Correspondence. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR: Perhaps it might 
be as well to correct a rather 
serious error which has crept 
into MacGillivray’s ‘‘ History of 
Missions.’’ Under the heading 
of English Baptist 
Shantung, reference is made to 
the work of this Union College 
at Wei-hsien, and at the foot of 
page 73 the following statement 
appears :—‘‘ All the teaching is 
done zz English.’”’ ‘This should 
read Chinese.’’ ‘The Basis 
of Union distinctly lays down 
that the teaching work of the 
College is to be done in the 
vernacular. As a matter of fact 
English does not appear on the 
curriculum, much less is it the 
medium of instruction ! 


Yours sincerely, 
E. W. BuRT. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: In the July issue of 
the RECORDER there is a careful 
and sympathetic review by A. 
P. P. of two books—Zhe 7wen- 
tieth Century Atlas of Popular 
Astronomy and an Adlas of Phy- 
sical Geography—recently publish- 
ed by the Shansi University. 
Your reviewer has nothing but 
praise for the excellent maps 
contained in those booksand asks, 
‘* When will our printing houses 
in Shanghai be able to do all such 
work so that it will not be 
necessary to undergo the trouble 
and extra expense of having it 


Mission, | 


done in Japan?’’ It is only fair 
to point out that the maps for 


the Astronomy were prepared by 


The China Printing Company in 


Shanghai and the binding and 


letter press, which are really 
first class wark, were done by 
the Methodist Publishing House 
in this city. The Physical Geo- 
graphy was printed by the Com- - 
mercial Press at their branch 

establishment in Japan, sothough 

the work was actually carried out 

in Japan, a Shanghai firm was 

responsible for it. 

Your reviewer wishes that 
there was an edition of these 
books in a less expensive style 
of binding, so that the price might 
be cheapened. It is not the 
binding, but the maps, which 
makes the books expensive. You. 
cannot print good maps on bad 
paper, therefore paper of a good 
quality and a high price must be 
used. If an edition were issued in 
stiff paper covers instead of pre- 
sent cloth boards and gilt letters 
it would be possible to sell the © 
books in that style for $3.20 in- 
stead of $3.50 as in their present 
more gorgeous dress. This is 
such a small reduction on the 
total cost that it was thought best. 
to use the more expensive cover 
for the better protection of the © 


valuable maps. 


I am, yours, etc., ‘ 
J. DARROCH. 


STATEMENTS RE-AFFIRMED. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: As you printed Mr. 
Jowett’s letter in June in the 
hope of an explanation, I -will 
endeavour to give one briefly. 
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sionary Societies do not insist on’ 
the study of the best. 

Moreover, some ‘twenty years 
or more ago, when a course of 
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It was only yesterday I saw 
it, or would have answered 

earlier. 
I. In support of my first 


statement, I will mention that - 


the thousand missionaries whom 
_ I know have never referred to a 
single text-book on the science 
of missions which they had to 
master before coming out, just 
as the medical man has to master 
his medical text-books. To refer 
to thousands of books on mis- 
sions in Yale or any other place 
is beside the mark, for the fact 
that they deal with missionary 
subjects does not prove that they 
are text-books on the science of 
missions. Further, I have con- 
sulted the best authorities in 
Europe and America on this 
subject, and they are all agreed 
that among us Protestants there is 
no such book in existence. To 
refer to the excellent books of 
the Student Volunteer movement 
is also beside the mark, for they 
are written mainly for the guid- 
ance of the young in the home 
land to stimulate their interest 
in missions, and not for the 
advanced student. So with the 
fine books of Drs. Nevius, Ross; 
and Gibson. They are records 
of invaluable experience, but 
none of them profess to be text- 
books on the science of missions. 
My idea of a text-book is not the 
vague and impractical one imagin- 
_ ed by Mr. Jowett, but one which 
has reduced all the best we have 
in all books on missions to certain 
definite principles and practices 
' which govern all successful work 
both in Christian and non-Chris- 
tian Missions. 

What the outline course adopt- 
ed by a Woman’s Club in the 
United States is, I do not know. 
If it be the best, since the Mis- 
sionary Societies generally have 
not adopted it, this would prove 
one of my points that the Mis- 


study of the Chinese language 
and literature was generally 
adopted by the various missions, 
it was proposed to have simul- 
taneously with it a course of 
study of the science of missions 
whereby it was alleged the 
efficiency of the missionary might 
be increased from ten to one 
hundred fold, but this was not 
adopted. To this day there is no 
definite course of mission study 
mapped out by any mission in 
China. This proves that the 
Societies do not enforce study of 
the best books we have. | 

II. In support of my second 
Statement, let me quote the 
Centenary statistics, published 
in the same number of the 
RECORDER. There it is stated 
that 13,700 native and foreign 
workers have only 256,000 ad- 
herents, or twenty converts per — 


- worker at the end of fifty years ! 


Assuming that the converts in- 
crease by 30,000 per annum, 
an assumption based on the 


maximum results gathered from 


the statistics of the last few 
years, and assuming that. the 
natural increase of the non-Chris- 
tian population in China is three 
millions per annum, then a 
hundred times more non-Chris- 
tians are born than Christians 
are made, and therefore at this 
rate it is demonstrated that China 
cannot be converted by present 
methods. I conclude from these 
figures that the ‘‘ majority’’ of 
missionaries have comparatively 
little to show for their work. It 
is not to my ‘‘ opinion,’’ nor to 
Mr. Jowett’s opinion of the value 
of ‘‘ pedagogic training’”’ that I 
appeal, but to these statistics— 
which are the real test—in sup- 
port of my second statement. If 


© 
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there is a truer explanation of 
these statistics, I shall be glad 
to know what it is, for it is with 
great distress that I write these 
lines. 

The Missionary Societies and 
the Home Churches more than 
twenty years ago for want of 
sufficient mumber of statesmen on 
their Boards deliberately refused 
to study the science of missions, 
preferring to believe in those 
who proposed to follow big faith 
and consecration without tho- 
rough knowledge. They listened 
to the vote of majorities who only 
know things in general rather 
than to experts who have the 
best knowledge of their time. 
Faith and knowledge must be 
rightly blended before there can 
be true success. To practically 
exclude either is fatal. Experts, 
though generally in the minority 
for a long time, have the satisfac- 
tion of being the only ones that 
discover new truths which alone 
are the source of true progress 
in the world. Though crucified 
and buried, God raises them from 
the dead; sometimes in three 
days, sometimes in three centuries. 
The most enlightened views of 
mission work have been for the 
most part buried for a genera- 
tion. It is to be hoped that 
with the revival of missionary 
interest in Europe and America 
now by the China Emergency 
Committee and the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, the trum- 
pet sound of our Centenary 
Statistics will be understood to 
be a call for judgment on the 
past. The result will be no 
harm to the truth; it will only 
be a survival of the fittest. 

Trusting this explanation will 
be sufficient, | | 


T remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
TIMOTHY RICHARD. 
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UNION IN EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


To the Editor of | 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: The air around us 
seems charged with zion. The . 
word is upon everybody’s lips 
and pen. It was the keynote 
throughout the recent Centenary 
Conference, entering into the 
discussion of-\almost every day’s 
topic. In one torm or another 
it appears in. each succeeding 
issue of the RECORDER. Union of. 


ecclesiastical terms, union of 


churches and denominations, 
union of educational work in all 
its stages from primary schools 
up to colleges and crowned by 
one great Union University; 


union in theological and medical 


training, union in the publica- 
tion of religious and secular 
periodicals,—all these phases of 
the subject have passed under 
consideration. 
My object in trespassing upon 


' your space is not to call in 


question any of the above pro- 
positions, nor yet to attempt to 
add anything to their discussion, 
but rather to call attention to 
still another line of union which, 
although it appears to me to 
belong in the very forefront of 
the question, has not, so far as 
I have observed, entered into its 
public discussion. I refer to 
Onion in Evangelistic Work. 

It may perhaps be assumed 


‘that such union exists in the 


very nature of things, but one 
generally finds that the taking 
of things for granted leaves much 
to be desired as to actual results; 
and conviction deepens in my 
own mind that there is both 
room and need for something 
more than merely a generous 
recognition among Missions and 
workers of each other’s evangel- 
istic work. Ought there not to 
be a drawing together in earnest 
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counsel and wholehearted en- 
deavor to press the evangelistic 
campaign more aggressively and 
effectively than has been done, 


or than can be done by divided 


effort ? In other words, has not 
the time fully come for union in 
evangelism in China which shall 
be positive and active rather than 
negative and passive ? 

Without attempting in your 
limited columns for correspond- 


ence to propound a basis for 


such an union or to indicate the 
broad lines of its working, may 
I simply suggest, by way of 
illustration, one practical line 
which such combined effort might 
take, namely, the holding pe- 
riodically of union evangelistic 
services in large centres. 

Some, months ago a brief visit 
of Mr. John R. Mott to Hankow 


was made the occasion of arrang- _ 


ing for a mass meeting of Chinese 


students from the three cities 


which unite to form this centre. 
Careful, concerted efforts on the 


‘part of the several Missions re- 


sulted in the filling of the largest 
audience hall with a thousand 
expectant men. Mr. Mott spoke 
through an interpreter, and at 
the close of his address fifty-nine 
men rose in response to an appeal 
to yield to the claims of Jesus 
Christ. That some among this 
number may have taken the step 
unintelligently or without the 
true conviction necessary to make 
it a real turning point in their 
lives is very probable. Yet the 


case of even one of these men, 


who has become well known to 
myself, is sufficient to establish 
the fruitfulness of that meeting, 
to say nothing of the fact, which 
the workers present can affirm, 
that many others who did not 
rise went away deeply impress- 
ed, while zeal and courage were 
inspired anew in not a few of 


the Chinese workers and Chris- — 
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tians to seek to win souls for 
Christ. 

Now just what does this in- 
stance imply ? of that what 
was accomplished was the result 
solely of this one service. By 
no means. Mr. Mott specially 
requested beforehand that the 
effort should be directed toward 
getting to the meeting young 
men who had previously been 
exposed to the Gospel,’’ in one 
way or another, for some time. 
And so that body of men repre- 
sented a volume of preaching 
and teaching previous to the 
service in question. And yet to 
some of them that service was 
evidently the fruitful means of 
final decision for Christ. 

This brings me to the point I 
wish to emphasize. Time was, 
and has been until very recent 
years at least, when such a meet- 
ing would not have been thus 
effective, because it would have 
been premature. A vast amount 


' of hard, patient preaching has 


had to be done, and the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel 
reiterated over and over again to 
prepare hearts for the arrow of 
conviction. ‘This has been done, 
and well done, in the many small 
preaching halls of each Mission. 
And without doubt it must be 
continued without abatement for 
years to come. But such work 
has prepared the way for anzother 
phase of evangelistic preaching. 


In all of our churches and 


schools, and to a _ considerable 
extent also in the general con- 
stituences, in the midst of which 
we live and labor, there are 
numbers who have _ become 
thoroughly familiar with the 
essential facts of the Gospel, but 
who have never taken the step 
of personal acceptance that brings 
salvation. This class is con- 
tinually on the increase and 
claims our most earnest attention. 
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We are instructed not only to 
‘* cast seed into the ground’’ and 
trust to the gracious influences 
of the Spirit of God to nourish 
and fructify it, but also ‘‘ when 
the fruit brought forth,’’ to 
‘*put in the sickle immediately 
and reap.’’ Personal work may 
accomplish much at this point, 
and yet there is a demand for 
every helpful agency, and we all 
know that in the homelands God 
has sigually honored that form 
of evangelistic effort of which 
Moody may well stand as a type— 
effort aimed at bringing men and 
women who know the truth to face 
definitely the supreme question 
of their personal soul’s salvation. 

Union meetings for this purpose 
possess several points of advant- 
age over smaller meetings held 
by the various Missions. Num- 
bers in themselves contribute 
some inspiration. 
more sympathy, more earnest 


effort are brought to bear on the 


- souls concerned. The most ef- 
fective preachers can more readi- 
ly be secured. A strong, helpful 
bond of fellowship in both the 


native and foreign ranks will be’ 


effected by their thus standing 
shoulder to shoulder in the work 
more than by any amount of 
mere social intercourse, while to 
the heathen world there will be 
exhibited by far the most con- 
‘vincing proof possible of the 
essential and vital unity of the 
various evangelical Missions. 
And still further, such combined 
efforts, having as their manifest- 
ly sole object the salvation of 
souls, aside from any considera- 
tion, at the time, of the sub- 
sequent connection of the con- 
verts, will go far toward dispel- 
ing the prevalent idea that each 
chapel is laboring selfishly to 
propagate its own particular 
tenets and swell the number of 
its own adherents. 
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It would be a grand thing to 
see such union evangelistic meet- 
ings held from time to time in 
all cities where a number of Mis- 
sions are working, and to have 
them addressed in turn not only 
by those whose special work is 
evangelism but also by missionary 
educators, doctors, pastors and 
workers in every department. 
For while fully recognizing diver- 
sity of gift and calling and hence 
the proper division of our forces 
among special lines of work, yet 
I cannot but believe that every 
missionary is an evangelist to the 
extent of being called to give a 
public testimony, at least oc- 
casionally, to the saving power 
of Jesus Christ. And I feel sure 
that such close identification of 
all classes of workers, from time 
to time, with the direct evangel- 
istic work would bless their own 
souls, would greatly encourage 
the evangelists, would impress 
the heathen, would stimulate the 
zeal of the native church, and 
would serve to attract the entire 
missionary activity more strong- 
ly toward its true motive-centre 
—the salvation of lost souls. 

One remark further. While 
such union work can be carried 
on by local workers, as already 
suggested, should we not earn- 
estly pray that God will speedi- 
ly raise up and endue by the 
Holy Spirit special evangelists 
from within the ranks of the 
native ministry, men whosesphere 
of service shall be general ‘rather 
than local, and along the specific 
line indicated above? If a for- 
eigner, like Mr. Mott, so limited 
in his knowledge of the Chinese 
character and thought, and com- 
pelled to speak through an inter- 
preter, can exert a decisive in- 
fluence over an audience of 
thinking men, who can measure 
the influence of even one Spirit- 
filled Chinese, called out and 
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-prepared by God unto this par- 


ticular line of testimony and ap- 


' peal among his oWn race! May 


the Lord soon ¢hrust out such an 
one, yea many an one, into the 
fields that are white unto har- 
vest! And may He give us all 
wisdom and grace to recognize 
the spiritual gift, and to throw 
wide open the door for the fruit- 
ful exercise of it, by our warm- 
hearted enouragement and co- 


operation ! 
The problem of union along. 


other lines may be fraught with 
serious difficulties. Surely if 
union is feasible and applicable 
anywhere it is here. It is readi- 
ly conceivable that opinions may 
differ in regard to church govern- 
ment, advanced teachings of the 
Word, methods of education and 
the like. But if there is any- 
thing we all ought to be able to 
agree upon and to unite heartily 
in it is the plain preaching of 
**repentance toward God and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ’’ as the only way of sal- 
vation for sinful men. With the 
earnest hope that all may strive 
to see not the difficulties in the 
way but rather the desirability 
and practical possibility of fuller 
co-operation in evangelistic work 
and may make an honest effort 


to secure it, 


Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT H. GLOVER. 


MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 


To the Editor of | 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: It is with consider- 


able interest that I have noticed 


the statement that the Rev. D. 
MacGillivray purposes editing a 
yearly Chinese handbook. In 
view of this may I take the liber- 


[August, 


' ty of writing a somewhat lengthy 


letter in regard to Chinese mis- 
Sionary Statistics. 

I have recently completed the 
editing of a work entitled Zhe 
Chinese Empire, a general and 
missionary survey, in which I 
have included a summary of 
Protestant missionary statistics, 
compiled from the last published 
reports of the societies. Natu- 
rally I have looked with much 
interest for the publication of the 
statistics prepared for the new 
Centenary of Protestant Missions 
in China, presented at the recent 
Centennial Conference. These 
figures have recently reached 
me, and I was at first somewhat 
concerned to find how great is 
the variation between the figures 
I have published and the official 
figures of the Conference. More 
careful investigation, however, 
makes it quite clear where the 
difference lies. . 

May I by way of explanation 
of this variation, and in view of 
future statistics, point out one or 
two essential points? I have 
given the total number of com- 
municants as 154,142, whereas 
the Conference figures are given 
as ‘‘ baptized Christian commu- 
nity 178,251,’’ with the foot-note 
that in some returns these latter 
include baptized children. It is 
quite possible that some friends 
may be preplexed by the varia- 
tion of more than 24,000 be- 
tween my figures and those in 
the Centenary volume. This 
variation is, however, explain- 
ed by the Centenary volume 
including, in some cases, bap- 
tized children. For instance, 
the Church Missionary Society’s 
report gives, 7,308 communicants, 
which figure I have adopted ; the 
same report gives 16,096 baptized 
adherents, which figure the Cen- 
tenary volume has adopted. If 
it be noted that in the case of 
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the C. M, .&., P. 
M., The American Protestant 
Episcopal, The Basel, 
Rhenish, and Swedish Mission- 
ary Societies I have taken com- 
municants, and the Centenary 
volume has included baptized 
children, the variation is at once 
explained. I may add that we 
both have included probationers 
with communicants in the case of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
as their report does not differen- 
tiate them. 

While these words may explain 
the difference in our totals I 
venture to suggest that it would 
be well in future to endeavour to 
give communicants in the case of 
all Societies ; if otherwise, there 
is an inequality between the re- 
ports of those Societies which 
only report baptized believers 
and those who include baptized 
children. 

It may also be mentioned that 
the figures in The Chinese Empire 
do not include the church mem- 
bers of the English Presbyterian 
Church in Formosa, as I felt that 
these could hardly be included 
under China now unless the Chi- 
nese in other parts of the world 
also be recognized. I altogether 
fail to obtain for the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission the total 
given in the Centenary volume, 
even when including Korea, For- 
mosa and Honan and those un- 
der instruction in those three 
places. 

The Centenary volume gives 
the figures of sixty-four Socie- 
ties, Zhe Chinese Empire of 
seventy-one. Some of those omit- 
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ted by the Centenary voluine 
are only very small, but it is 
surely an error which has omitted 


‘the Church of England Zenana 


Missionary Society with its forty- 
seven single lady workers and 
145 native workers. It also 
omits The Christian Mission, 
commonly called Brethren,” 
with its sixty-seven European 
workers. On the other hand, I 
have omitted the American Bible 
Mission and the Christian camer 
olic Church in Zion. 

This letter is not meant in any 
Way as a criticism of Mr. Nelson 
Bitton’s excellent work. I know 
too well the difficulties which be- 
set the statistician, and realize it 
would be doubtless very easy to 
find errors in those published by 
myself. In fact I may admit 
that in the comparison of figures 
I have found that, by possibly a 
printer’s error, the adherents of 
the American Baptist Missionary 
Union are given in my book as 
1,115 instead of 11,115. ~My 
letter is not a criticism so much 
as an explanation of the differ- 
ences between my figures and Mr. 
Bitton’s and a suggestion in re- 
gard to what may be done in the 
future, though Mr. MacGilli- 
vray’s work is so surpassingly 
complete that I hope my sug- — 
gestions will not be considered 
impertinent. 

Apologising for the length of 
this communication, 


Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
MARSHALL BROOMHALL. 


LONDON. 


ak 
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~ Our Book Table. 


Kindergarten Primer, with illustra- 
tions. No. 4. Price 15 cts. 


Primary Arithmetic, with illustra- 
tions, Vol. 1. Price 10 cts. Both by 
Mr. Wong Hang-tong. For sale 
by Presbyterian Mission Press. 


Mr. Wong Hang-tong’s books 
now number thirty-two volumes, 
and of late he is turning his 


attention to the needs of the. 


little people. These last two 
books, just issued by the Presby- 
terian Mission Press, will bring 


the ‘‘ love of thinking’’ into 


many young minds, and it is 
with this in view that he has 
begun his series of Primary 
Arithmetics. In his preface he 
tells of the struggles of his own 
early childhood as he began the 


study of arithmetic, and the 


memory of it has brought forth 
these volumes that the burden 
may be lightened for the little 
pupils of to-day. Indeed he 
expresses the hope that the 
methods of his lessons will be 
so pleasing to the children that 
when they have once opened the 
book .‘‘they will be so anxious 


to learn its contents that they 


will continue its study without 


the assistance of a_ teacher.’’ 


He closes his preface with the 
remark: ‘‘ Although I know it 
is contrary to kindergarten 
ideals, personally I believe the 
use of these books for a few 
moments each day in the kinder- 


garten schools would be of great 


benefit to the little pupils and 
would help their parents to be- 
come more quickly in sympathy 
with what they call the ‘play 
methods’ of the kindergarten 
system.”’ 

His series’ of Kindergarten 
Primers is an effort in the same 
direction, to reconcile the parents’ 
fear of ‘‘ play methods’’ to the 


new and better ways of learning. 
However the true kindergartener 
may disagree with this idea, the 
hooks in themselves are certainly 
most useful and will find their 
true place of service in the 
primary schools, even if they do 
not succeed in gaining an entrance 
into the kindergarteu. We are 
glad to know that Mr. Wong’s 
books are not only used in 
China but are finding a wide field 
of usefulness in Korea also. 


M. M. F. 


A) TZsze Teen Pao Muh. 
(Second Edition). A guide to the 
Dictionary. An Essay exhibiting 
214 radicals of the Chinese written 
language, arranged according to the 
mnemonic system of Mr. William 
Stokes, to which are added remarks 
on the History, Geography and 
Arithmetic of the Chinese: also / 
Ten Hiyo Moku, being a like treat- 
ment of the Katakana Syllabary 
of the Japanese Language, the His- 
tory, etc., of thatempire, by Thomas 
Jenner, Member of. the China So- 
ciety. London: Luzac & Co. 46 
Great Russell Street, W. C. (All 
rights reserved). 1907. 10 shillings 
nett. Pp. xii, 122. | 


The author attempts to show 
how the Mnemonic System of 
Mr. William Stokes may be suc- 
cessfully applied to learning (1) 
the number, sound and meaning 
of each of the 214 radicals in the 
Chinese written language ; (2) the 
serial number, name and date of 
each of the twenty-six dynasties | 
which have ruled over China; 
(3) the serial number, title and 
date of each Emperor in China ; 
(4) the serial number, title and 
date of each Emperor in Japan, 
and (5) the number and name 
of the sixty-eight provinces in 
Japan. Interspersed are a few 
mnemonic suggestions for re- 
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membering the main facts in 
Chinese geography and the let- 
ters of the Japanese Hirakana 
and -Katakana alphabets. 

To make use of this book the 
students must first learn the 
‘*Key’’ tothe numerical equiva- 
lents which have been assigned 
to certain consonants. He must 
also learn a table of 239 mnemo- 
nic “ prompters” or words whose 
consonantal values, according to 
the ‘‘ Key’’ form the serial num- 
bers from 0 up to 239. For 
instance, the numerical value of 
ip 3, and the 
‘‘prompter’’ for ‘‘ 14’’ is ‘* door.’’ 
This ‘‘prompter’”’ is used in 
muemonic sentences which recall 


the 14th radical, the 14th dynasty, 


the 14th Emperor, or any other 
14th fact in any given series. 
The remainder of the mnemonic 
sentence in each case supplies 
the other facts to be remembered. 
For example:—The 14th radi- 
cal is remembered by the sen- 
tences, ‘‘ Within your door I 
ask this night your roof may 


yield me cover’’: ‘‘door’’ lets 


you know it is the 14th; ‘‘me 
gives the pronunciation; and 
‘‘cover’’ is the meaning. Again 
- the 14th dynasty is remembered 
by. the sentence, ‘‘ ‘I'he doors to 
keep the urchins out are all lock- 
ed:’’ ‘*doors’’ shows that this 
is the 14th; the last syllable of 
‘‘urchins’’ reminds you that it 
is the ‘‘ Chin’’ dynasty ; and the 
consonants in the words ‘all 
lock’? represent the figures in 
the date (A. D. 557) when the 
dynasty began. Still again the 


sentence recalling the 14th Em- 


peror is ‘‘A door of teak hung, 
and the fey af hand, we can the 
foe keep out:’’ ‘‘door’’ again 
signifies the rath; ‘‘éeak hung 
... key at’’ tells vou his title was 
Te-kung-kea ;’’ and ‘‘ the foe 
keep*’shows that his date, by the 
‘‘key,’’ was B. C. 1879. 
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For those who prefer a mne- 
monic method of memorizing to 
the more direct plan, this book 
will furnish prolific suggestions. . 


D. W. L. 


Conversion by the Million in China. 


By Rev. Timothy Richard, D.D., 
Lit.D. Published by the C. L.S. 
Price $5. 

These two volumes are most 
difficult to review. For Dr. R1- 
chard, greatly daring as is his 
wont, has gathered together arti- 
cles written at various times and 
on almost every subject which 
can engage a missionary’s atten- 
tion and published them together 
as a contribution to the Science 
of Missions. Apart from the 
personality of the distinguished 
author, the trouble is to find the 
thread with which to connect 
the passages of this labyrinth. 
Certainly the title does not help 
in this respect. 

All the friends of Dr. Richard 
will prize the autobiographical 
portions of this work and cherish 
this record of one who ‘never 
turned his back but marched 
breast forward,’ and in his life 
has never paltered with convic- 
tion, though it brought him often 
to the point of sacrifice. In spite 
of this we believe that Dr. Ri- 
chard would be himself among the 
first to acknowledge that the. 
‘two startling discoveries’ of 


which he speaks in recounting 


the history of his mental and 
spiritual development, were not 
original but had a long history of 
religious thought behind them. 
The truth is our author was 
somewhat unfortunate in his early 
missionary connections. ‘The 
rigidity of thought and method 
that marked the English Baptist 
communion forty years ago could 
be no other than irksome to so 
naturally liberal a temperament 
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as his. A good deal might be 
written of the influence of Dr. 


Richard and men of his type . 


.f thought on the remarkable 
development of that religious 
body in the last generation. In 


this biographical connection we 


are grateful too for the inclusion 
of the memorials of the late Mrs. 
Richard in these volumes. 

While criticism in detail of so 
heterogeneous a _ collection of 
sketches as are included in this 
work is impossible, there are some 
points about the work as a whole 
that are bound to strike the 
reader. Among them will be 
loose use of words and phrases 
of great content, the frequent 
misuse of ‘universal,’ for in- 
stance, and the airy treatment of 
‘millioys.’ Dr. Richard in a 
foreword of leaded type impresses 
his readers with the fact, as he 
asserts it, of a constant increase 
in the population of China to the 
extent of three millions annually. 
In more than one portion of the 
following essays we are informed 
that the population of the Empire 
is stationary, and in one essay 
indeed not only that three mil- 
lions die annually from starvation 
but that every ten years an equal 


number die from the hand of 


war which will give a decreasing 
population. Now, however good 
the case in point may seem to 
serve the argument of a special 
pleader, a thing cannot both be 
and not be. ‘‘ This high man 
aiming at his million misses the 
unit.’” So also when Dr. Richard 
tells us that Christian literature 
ought to be co-extensive with 
the works of God his readers must 


not think the C. L. S. desires to 


open a depdt on the moon and 
issue pamphlets for planets. 
What is meant of course is 
that the subject matter of this li- 
terature should have such a scope. 
It is to looseness of statement 
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and lack of adequate revision (to 
be condoned in a busy man) that 
some of the slips to be found in 
the volume are due. Take this 
on page 107, vol. I: ‘‘ Those who 
take an unenlightened view of 
Christianity are responsible for 
preventing intelligent men from 
accepting a form of Christianity 
which is unworthy of God.’’ And 
on 277, vol. 2: ‘‘ At the present 
day if a missionary . ... should 
have to do with political and 
military matters he should be 
classed with infidels.’ Now if 
one thing is more certain than 
another it is that Dr. Richard 
does not think this. The proof 
reading also leaves something to 
be desired. Apart from these, 
which are perhaps minor critic- 
isms, as one reads this searching 
book (forthe wholeof those essays 
that deal with the scope and meth- 
od of missionary enterprise are a 
challenge to the thought of all 
who are not hide-bound in con- 
servatism) there comes the ques- 
tion, Just what does the author 
mean by conversion when he 
speaks of it ‘by the million?’ 
When he tells us that the too 
long neglected method of litera- 
ture and the press has proved in 
the experience of the Christian 
Literature Society the possibility 
of such success, then we are con- 
strained to ask, ‘‘Is this what 
Christ and Paul and the New 
Testament mean by conversion ? 
Is it conversion or a renaissance 
or a reformation that the author 
has in mind and view?”’ ‘Thisis 
not to ask of his fal but his 
immediate purpose. Ina word: 
Is it ‘seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and lis righteousness and 
all these things shall be added 
unto you’ or seek all these things 
first and the kingdom shall be 
added unto you? For we have 


to remember that from re- 
formation point of view Japan, 
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from the Mikado to the meanest 
peasant, has already been con- 
verted, but we look in vain in 
_ the island empire for the day of 
the kingdom of heaven. When 
you have made an enlightened 
reformer of every official in the 
land, the final and essential work 
of Christ will still wait its ac- 
complishment. 

Prophetic preaching, Dr. Ri- 
chard tells us, brought its con- 
verts in tens of thousands. But 
didit? ‘‘ Your fathers killed the 
prophets.’’ And when the author 
calls upon the home churches 
for men like Moses, Isatah and 
Daniel to be made ready for 
China, and for the formation of 
a Council of Universal Prophets, 
we have to remind ourselves that 
if it be true ‘ poeta nascitur non 
fit’ how much more shall it be 
true of the prophets of the High- 
est? Let us be thankful that in 
our midst there is one such as 
Dr. Richard, whose voice and 
example are so insistent tn their 
exhortation to enlarge the borders 
of our tents and make all knowl- 
edge our helpmeet in the service 
of the eternal God, but let us 
too be careful that we neither 
confuse our own minds nor those 
to whom we are sent with the 
thought of His kingdom as sim- 
_ ply a vision of plenty or a year of 
jubilee. 

From which it will appear that 
those who care for food for reflec- 
- tion will do well to invest in Dr. 
Richard’s book. 

B. 


The Chinese Empire. A General 
and Missionary Survey. Edited by 
Marshall Broomhall, B.A., Editorial 
Secretary, C. I. M. London : Morgan 
and Scott. Cloth boards, gilt, 7s. 
6d. nett. For sale at Presbyterian 
Mission Press. $3.50. | 


We see in these days of change 
and awakening in China the 
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movings of the 
: poor, blind Samson in this 
land 


Shorn of his strength and bound in 
bands of steel,’’ 


who shall soon find his strength 
for good or ill, A roused 
public opinign, learning to talk 
of liberty ‘and _ constitutional 
government before it knows 
what these things mean, may do 
untold harm. There are many 
dangerous forces at work in 
quarters little suspected ; and the 
possibilities for a period of 


storm and bloody revolution in 


China are all too great. 
To turn from such possibilities 
of the future to a study of the 


past hundred years of mission 


work, is most quieting and re- 
assuring. The prayer and faith 
which inaugurated this enter- 
prise, the gradual but mighty 
influence shed abroad in every 
province of the empire, the grow- 
ing army of Chinese Christians 
in every walk of life, and their 
undoubted influence for right- 
eousness and truth,—these assure 
us that the healing salt has been 
cast in the spring, and not in 
Come what may of re- 
volution or distress God’s king- 
dom will grow, and the reign of | 
selfishness and evil must be short. 

Whether for study, for read- 
ing, or as a book of reference, 
the book mow before us should 
be in the hands of every one 
interested in China. In form 
attractive, in matter comprehen- 
sive, its aim is accurately defined 
in the title: A general survey, to 


aid in tmnderstanding the country, 


and a missionary survey, to 
indicate what has been accom- 
plished and is being attempted 
by the Christian Church for 
China’s good. 

Each province is treated sep- 
arately by one who is fitted by 
long residence and wide knowl- 
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edge to write as an expert on 
his section. Mr. Broomhall is to 
be congratulated upon his choice 
of writers, and the reader is 
indebted to these writers for 
adding to their many duties this 
dificult but not thankless task. 


It seems invidious to mention 


some where we cannot name all ; 
but we note that the preface is 
written by Sir Ernest Satow ; 
while among the writers for the 
body of the book, we find Dr. 
J. C. Gibson, Chairman of the re- 
cent Centenary Conference, writ- 
ing upon Kwangtung, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Moule upon Che- 
kiang, Rev. Thos. Bryson upon 
Chihli, Rev. Arnold Foster upon 
Hupeh, Mr. A. H. Harris (late 
Acting Commissioner of Customs 
at Changsha) upon Hunan, Rev. 
J. McCarthy upon Yiinnan, Rev. 
J. W. Inglis upon Manchuria, 
and Mr. Cecil Polhill upon Tibet. 
The thorough and _ impartial 
treatment of all portions of the 
field, while it does not remove a 
certain surprise that no Ameri- 


can collaborators appear in the 


book, even in dealing with pro- 


vinces where their work is most 


widely established, yet gives the 
reader full confidence in the 
work. Doubtless some will see 
opportunities for criticism in the 
omission of names or important 
work of their own mission, while 
other work is more largely. dwelt 
upon. This is, inthe nature of 
the case, unavoidable, and the 
evident purpose of every writer 
is impartiality.. In spite of the 
necessary brevity of each article, 
this book is doubtless the most 
exhaustive work of a popular 
kind to be had upon the subject 
of China and missions in China. 
The reader, after finishing 
the book, turns again with de- 


light to the general introduction, 


in which Mr. Broomhall has 
with rare ability and in brief 
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space marshalled a wide array of 
historical facts regarding China 
and the whole course of Chris- 
tian missions here, from the 
time of St. Thomas down. The 
eye is attracted again and again 
by the faces of prominent mis- 
sionaries, most of them of a 


'. generation which has passed to 


its reward. The difficulty with 
which portraits are sometimes 
secured, doubtless explains why 
some whose faces a younger 
generation would wish to see, 
are not found here. If it were 
possible, a full picture gallery of 
Protestant missionaries to China 
should be gathered the 
Martyrs’ Memorial Hall or else- 
where; meanwhile these fifty. 
portraits are worth the cost of 
this excellent book. 


J. C. G. 


A CENTURY OF MISSIONS IN CHINA | 
(1807-1907), being the Centenary 
Conference Voiume, edited by D. 
MacGillivray, Christian Literature 
Society for China. 677 pp., with 
two Appendices of forty and fifty- 
two pp. respectively. Printed at 
the American Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai, China. 


The genesis of this fine volume 
is given in the Preface as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ The original idea of 
this volume was set forth by 
Dr. Arthur H. Smith in a paper 
in the CHINESE RECORDER of 
August, 1905, entitled a ‘Cen- 
tennial History of Protestant 
Missions in China,’ which see. 

‘In accordance with this (Dr. 
Smith’s) idea, circulars were 
sent to all the Home authorities 
asking for succinct historical sum- 
maries. At first these were to 
be limited to 4,000 words each, 
but this was modified in a sub- 
sequent circular to an average of 
4,000 words; the older societies 
being given more space, and the 
others warned that their matter 
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might have to be editorially cur- 
tailed. 

““On January 23rd, 1906, I 
was appointed to the post of Edi- 
torial Secretary of the volume. 
It was soon evident that if the 
work was to be printed for the 
Centenary Conference, it was 
useless to depend on material 
sent from home. Few sent re- 
ports, few sent anything, some 
referred us to their missions in 
the field. Circulars were then 
‘sent out in China, detailing the 
precise nature and form of the 


matter needed. At successive 


_ decorous intervals various other 
hortatory papers were sent out 
to stimulate the tardy. | 

‘* The results are found in this 
volume. Thanks are due to all 
who have contributed to the 
successful completion of the 
great task. But no authorities 
are given as a rule. For revi- 
sion, re-writing, re-typing, con- 
densation, enlargement, filling 


gaps, uniformity, summary head- > 


ings and sub-headings and espe- 
cially the Appendix, the Editor 
assumes entire responsibility. 
There are, of course, some dis- 
crepancies in the length of the 
Sketches, but if more and earlier 
material had been sent, some 
of these defects might have been 
remedied. Some errors have 
crept in, and the Editor will 
be grateful if these are pointed 


out for rectification in a future 


edition. Only space and time 


prevented more elaborate in- 


dexes. 

‘* The Statistics gathered were 
passed on to the Rev. W. Nelson 
Bitton, of the London Mission, 
who compiled the large table, 
which is the final authority on 
figures. ”’ 

Right well has the Editor car- 
-ried out his plan. He has indeed 
produced a Thesaurus of Infor- 
mation on Protestant Missions 
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in China. The body of the book | 
is taken up with Sketches of 
the 63 Missionary Societies 
working in the Empire, giving 
the date of their opening mission 


work, the number of mission- 


aries now in the field, number of 
communicants, territory occu- 
pied, with a more or less detailed 
account of the various branches 
of the work, evangelistic, educa- 
tional, medical, literary, etc., in 
which they are engaged. These 
sketches were written by one or 


more members of the missions 


concerned, and were edited and 
brought into uniform shape by 
the Editor. At the end of each 
sketch a table of statistics is 
given, showing the numerical 
status of the given mission at the | 
end of 1905. Full Statistical 
Tables are given at the end of 
the volume, both for Protestant 
and Catholic Missions in China. — 
These tables were, as intimated in 
the Preface, prepared and care- 
fully analysed by Rev. W. N. 
Bitton, of the L.M.S., Shanghai. 
Mr. Bitton’s ‘‘ Note to Statistic- 
al Appendix ’’ makes very inter- 
esting reading. It shows the 
extreme difficulty of getting ac- 
curate returns from all the Mis- 
sions in China, partly through 
negligence and entire failure to 
respond to the calls made, and 
largely through the great lack 
of uniformity in the manner of 
recording the statistics in differ- 
ent Missions. His suggestion 
that ‘‘the several Mission 
Boards working in the Empire 
should come to an understanding 
concerning the form in which 
statistics for publication in their 
Annual Reports shall be gather- 
ed from their agents on the 
field,’’ is a very important one, 
and it is to be hoped that the 
China Missionary Alliance or 
the newly appointed Centenary 
Conference Committee on Comity 
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and Federation will be able to 
take the matter up and prepare 
a blank form for statistics that 
may come into general use 


among all the Missions through- 


out the Empire. 

Not the least valuable part of 
the book is the Appendix, or 
rather Appendices, for there are 
two of them, which contain a 
large amount of information that 
would be.most difficult to find 
elsewhere without much laborious 
research. In Appendix I are 
given, besides the two indexes 
to Persons and Places mentioned 
in the body of the book, a Brief 
Chronology of the First Century 
of Protestant Missions in China; 
Martyrs: 1807-1906, including 
the victims of the Boxers in 
1900; Missionary Biographies ; 
a list Of Books on Missionary 
Methods ; one of Books on China 
in General. In Appendix II are 
given a list of the Missionaries of 
the Century, which includes 1, 
' a Table of the Missionaries to 
China from 1807 to 1843, with 
‘the date of their arrival, the So- 
ciety to which they belonged, 
the Stations where they were 
located and, in some instances, 
the year of their death; 2, a 
full Alphabetical List of all the 
Protestant Missionaries to China, 
from 1807 to 1907, with the date 
of their arrival and the Society 
to which they belonged. 
Finally, at the end of the 

volume is an excellent Map of 
China, printed especially for this 
book. It is a beautiful specimen 
of map making and greatly 
enhances the value of the work. 
Only one serious objection to it 
may be noted, that is, that it per- 
sists in using the old form of 
Romanising the Chou cities by 
chau instead of chou or chow, 
either of which is preferable to 
chau. 
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One can but admire the patient 
toil of the Editor in producing 
such a volume. The labor in- 
volved can scarcely be estimated 
by any one who has never under- 
taken a similar task. All who 
are interested in the progress of 
Missions in China owe Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray a lasting debt of grati- 
tude for the immense service he 
has done the cause in the pro- 
duction of this work. The sales 
of the book will no doubt be 
large, as, henceforth, no one can 
speak with authority on the 
subject of Missions in this coun- 
try who has not consulted ‘‘A 
Century of Protestant Missions 
in China.’’ 


A. P. PARKER. 
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Books in Preparation. 


(Correspondence invited.) 


_ The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 


Gillivray, 44 Boone Road, Shanghai, — 


of the work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept up to 
date, and overlapping prevented : — 
C.L. S. List :-— 
Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 
Selections from Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary. By D. MacGillivray. 
Beautiful Joe. Mrs. MacGillivray 
(ready). 
Laidlaw’s Sin and Salvation, E. 
Morgan. 
Industrial History of England. 
’ Educational System of Japan. E. 
Morgan. 
Shansi Imperial University List:— 
History of Russia. Rambaud. — 
Dictionary, published 
by Chambers. 


Dr. H. A. Johnston’s ‘' Studies for 
Personal Workers.’’ By Mrs. A. H. 
Mateer. 

Acts and Epistles, S. S. Lessons, 
Easy Mandarin. By W. F. Seymour. 

Sharman’s ‘‘Studies in the Life of 
Christ.’”’ By Miss Sarah Peters. 
Nearly ready for the press. 

_ Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit 
(McConkey). By Miss Horne. 

Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Twenty normal lessons for S. S. use. 
By J C. Owen (finished). 

The Organized Sunday School. By 
J. C. Owen (finished). 

Alone with God, by Dr. J. H. Garri- 
son. W.Remfry Hunt. 


Teddy’s Button. Mrs. R. M. Mateer. 

Murray’s New Life. R.A. Haden, 

Murray’s Like Christ. By Mr. Chen,,. 
Hangchow 

Systematic Theology. 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. 

Torrey’s How to Pray. Chen Chung- 

uei. 

‘* Little Faithy’’ Mrs. Crossette. 

Expository Com.on Numbers, By 
G. A. Clayton. 

Little Meg’s Children. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Will Mr. Chen Chung-kuei, an- 
nounced above as translating Torrey’s 
‘* How to pray,’’ give his address to 
Mr. J. Vale, C. I. M., Chentu. Mrs. 
Mateer’s ‘‘ His Life’’ is withdrawn, to 
prevent duplication of work. 

Prof. Chwolson’s Hegel, Hackel, 
Kossuth and the 12th Commandment. 
By F. Ohlinger. 

Miss Garland proposes a Children’s 
Hymnal on a scale much larger than 
hitherto attempted—iu fact a Chin 
‘*Golden Bells.’’ 

Sermons on Acts. Genahr. 

Pontoppidan’s Explanation of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. American Lutheran 
Mission, 

Outlines of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 


By Y. M. C..As— 


The Message of the twelve Prophets, 
W. D. Murray. 
_ Main Lines in the Bible. Fred. S. 
Goodman. 

How to Study the Bible. Torrey. 

Habit. Prof. William James. 

Christianity in Japan. 3 

Physical Culture. J. S. Blaikie. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Christian Life. H.C. King. 

Outline Studies in Biblical Facts and 
History. J. N. De Puy and J. B. Travis. 


Editorial Comment. 


SEVERAL startling events 
have occurred during the past 
__ month ; the first be- 

ing the assassination 
of Governor En 

Ming, of Anhwui, the next the 
tragical execution of Mrs. Ts‘in 
Ch ‘ing for supposed complicity 


therewith, or at least being 
a co-revolutionist with the as- 
sassin Hsii Hsi-lin, and lastly 
the abdication of that unhappy ~ 
monarch the king of Korea. 

It is much to be regretted 
that the revolutionists have be- 
gun the policy of assassination, 
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and especially when the object 
of their revenge is no worse a 
person that Governor En Ming, 
_ whose only crime seems to have 
been that he was a Manchu. 
It will be a sad day for the 
progress of Reform when its 
advocates resort to the methods 
so much in vogue in Russia. 


It will be infinitely better tc. 


let justice take its course, even 
if it seems to come slowly. 
* 
BuT what shall we say of 
the officials of China when 
the governor of 
- comes so panic- 
stricken that he executes a 
woman of brilliant mind and 
one devoting herself to the 
good of her people, without 
trial and with very little, if 
any, evidence of guilt—for the 
process of questioning to which 
she was submitted can in no 


gense be called a trial—and 


simply because it was feared 
that she was a_ fellow-con- 
spirator with the anti-Man- 
_ chus? Matters are in a troubled 
condition in China in more 
respects than one, and the 
rulers can ill afford the ill-will 
and hatred which will be 
heaped upon them for such a 
dastardly act as the execution 
of Mrs. Ts‘in Ch‘ing. 
* 
As to the abdication of the 
King of Korea, if he had not 
been such a weak- 
Abdication of so utterly 
Ring of Korea: avoid of every- 
thing which goes to make true 
kingship; it might have been 
regretted. But it is difficult 
to see how matters could be 
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-much worse than they were. 


And his successor, we fear, is 
but little, if any, better. What- 
ever criticisms may be made 
upon the Japanese administra- 
tion of affairs in that unhappy 
country, their position will be 
even more difficult now, and 
it will not do to judge them 
too harshly until they have 
had time to show whether or 
not they are equal to the task 
of contending with the diffi- 
culties that beset them. Doubt- 


less in many ways the Koreans 


have been dealt with harshly 
and unjustly, but we believe 
the most of the Japanese in 
high position really desire to 
give the Koreans a better 
government than they have 
hitherto had. But they certain- 
ly have an unenviable task be- 
fore them. 
THE letter from our corres- 
pondent at Kinhwa indicates a 
serious state of af- 
ge fairs in that region, 
and were not the 
Chinese government so much 
better prepared to cope with 
such difficulties than they used 
to be, it would look threaten- 
ing indeed. But we have 
several times of late seen how 
readily they can suppress local 
risings when they set about it 
in real earnest, so that we pre- 
sume this local trouble will soon 
come to an end. It is, how- 
ever, as these many local dis- 
turbances are taken into con- 
sideration in their combined 
weight that one is impressed 
with thestate of unrest through- 
out nearly all parts of the 
empire. There is great scarci- 
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ty of rice in the two Kwangs. 
There is severe famine in Yiin- 
nan, and unless rains have 
recently fallen in the north, 
the present fall and winter will 
witness great poverty and 
suffering if not very extended 
and serious famine. 
* 
A RECENT .trip to the north 
and return, involving visits to 
the cities of Nan- 
king, Hankow, 
Wuchang, thence 
by rail to Pao-ting-fu, Peking, 
Tientsin, and thence by steam- 
er, via Chefoo, to Shanghai, 
revealed some striking changes 
taking place in these cities. 


Most apparent at first, and | 


certainly much appreciated, 
- were the improved roads and 
the rickshas and _ carriages, 
making it possible to see and 
enjoy so much more in a given 
space of time and to do it so 
much more comfortably than 
formerly. Well dressed and 
respectable looking policemen 
were also everywhere in evid- 
ence, and notices posted along 
the highways, ‘‘ Keep to the 
left.” Even your ricksha coolie 


was made to feel the march. 


of improvement when he at- 
tempted to exercise his ancient 
prerogative of stripping to the 
waist when heated by long 
running, by being stopped and 
told to don his upper garment, 


and this not in any ‘‘ foreign 


Concession.’’ 
* 
MANy fine school buildings 
have been erected. But, alas, 
China is_ wrestlin 
Mistakes. the 
of—How todo it. And she is 


making many a blunder, run- 
ning into many a pitfall. Many 
of the schools which opened 


with so much display and with.. 


such bright promise have been 
closed, or the attendance has 
dwindled to but a fraction of 
what it had been. The diffi- 
culties, of course, have been 
manifold, but chiefamong them 
has been the want of proper 
teachers. Many a young man 
with but a smattering of Eng- 
lish, in the absence of any 
adequate test, has been able to 
pass himself off as a teacher of 
English. The pupils, too, in 
many of these schools expected 
to become proficient in most 
branches of modern education 
in the course of a few montlis 
at the longest. To show that 


this is not exaggerated we — 


should like to quote from a 
letter recently received from a 
friend who has had no little 
experience in educational work 
among the ‘Chinese for many 
years. He says: ‘‘Only last 
week I was called on to visit a 
government school and found 
that one of the main purposes 
in getting me there was to 
consult on how a course of 
Physics might be covered in two 
months, the other studies going 
on at the same time as usual.’’ 


All of which is due to the 


fact that the Chinese have so 


far failed utterly, and very 


naturally, to comprehend what — 


a good modern education em- 
braces. They think that a 
language which has but twenty 
six letters, out of which to build 
its literature, cannot contain 
much that cannot be mastered 


by an intelligent Chinese mind 
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in a few months, or a couple of 
years at the most. On account 
_of which they have still before 
them a painful awakening. 
School buildings, school teach- 
ers, and school books for a 
nation of such multitude and 
- magnitude as China, may well 
occupy the thought and en- 
deavor of the wisest and best 
among them for generations. 

Still, the new buildings are 
interesting, and so is the sight 
of the old examination halls, 
for instance the one in Nanking 
with its twenty thousand 
**stalls,’? which is still stand- 
ing but no longer used, and 
which is soon to be demolish- 
ed, and, as in other places, 
give way to new buildings for 
modern school purposes. The 
old is passing away, the new is 
coming. 

* 

AMONG the: most interesting 
places visited was a hollow in 
the ground outside 
The the city walls of 

| Pao-ting-fu, into 
which the bodies of seven 
decapitated missionaries were 
thrown and left uncovered dur- 
ing the Boxer troubles. <A 
poor beggar, who lived near 
by, and who had received 
kindness at the mission hos- 
pital, came by night and 
covered them with earth, at 
the risk, of course, of his own 
life, and then when peace was 
restored pointed them out to a 
“missionary, who took them up 
and had them properly inter- 
red. And the beggar still lives 


in his littie hut near by and: 


came and talked with us, 


almost a gentleman beggar 
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now, and another illustration 
of the fact that gratitude docs 
still live in the breasts of at 
least some of the Chinese, even 
the humblest. 

AN interesting episode was 
a visit to the Hanyang Iron 

Fon we saw much 
that looked so unlike China, 
but which has the promise of 
great things in the future. 
Here as in many other places 
China has been made the 
sport of the march of modern 
improvement, for nearly all 
the old machinery, which was 
now antiquated and _ useless 
for present-day purpose, was 
being taken out, to be replaced 


by the very newest and sup- 


posedly the best. It was 
interesting to see a ship loading 
pig-iron for New York. That 
looked like carrying coals to 
Newcastle, yet it was being 
done’ nevertheless. These 
Works, we were informed, 
are no longer run by the 
government but by private 
enterprise. They are about 
to make quite extensive addi- 
tions to the plant and it was 
interesting to learn that a 
Chinese who had been invited 
from Hongkong to take charge 
of the same, was a Christian 
who insisted that the fact . 
that he was a Christian should 
be inserted in the articles of 
agreement. The assistant who 
very courteously showed us 


around was ason of Rev. Y. K. 


Yen, formerly so well known 
in Shanghai and elsewhere. 
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A WELL-KNOWN religious 
journal recently made an in- 
teresting use of 

Dr. Dale’s aphor- 
regarding the 


manner in which he divided > 


people into classes—those who 
gripped life and those who 
nipped it. In past numbers of 
_ the RECORDER we have given 
various impressions of the Cen- 
tenary Conference. Another 
impression is with regard to 
the all round and very thorough 
view of mission work that was 
to be obtained by attending all 
the sessions. But as that was 
not possible to many of us, we 
look forward to the appearance 
of the Conference Records, our 
desire being to be grippers and 
not nippers. Much of our use- 
fulness as missionaries is lost if 
we confine ourselves to our 
own little corner. The e- 
cords, when printed, will en- 
able us to get a big grip of a 


great subject. The editorial 


committee has met with un- 
_ foreseen difficulties in the com- 
pilation of the material, but 
we understand that in spite of 
this good progress is being 
made. It has been decided 
that the addresses given in the 
Town Hall and at the devo- 
tional meetings, should be 
published in a separate volume. 
The two volumes will be a 
valuable addition to every mis- 
sionary’s library, and their pe- 
rusal will help many to under- 
stand the science of missions. 


* * 
Ir we mistake not the new 
organisation 


Sunday Schools. for the pro- 
motion of Sunday Schools in 


/ 


China, set on its feet by the 
Centenary Conference, will have 
no difficulty in making head- 
way. Before and during the 
Conference the idea was held in 
high favour. All with whom 
we have since had conversa- 
tion rejoice that such an or- 
ganisation was effected. The 
General Committee is composed 
of nineteen persons thoroughly 
representative of the denomi- 
nations and the provinces. 
This Committee has already 
grappled with the situation, 
decided on a forward policy, 
and committed the details to 


a resident Executive. The. 


Chairman of the Executive is 
Dr. W. H. Lacy; the Secre- 
tary, Rev. W. N. Bitton, and 


the Treasurer, T. D. Begg, 


Esq. There cannot be any 
doubt but that we have over- 
looked the value of the Sunday 
School in China. Exceptions 
there are of course, and bril- 
liant ones too, where men and 
women missionaries have seen 
things in their right propor- 
tion and established most ex- 
cellent Sunday Schools. It 
remains true, however, that 
broadly speaking, the new 
Sunday School Committee has 
virgin soil in China. Co- 
operation among workers will 
now be possible. Thus an 
economy of time and money 
will be effected. 
* * 


THE presence of the Rev. R. 
Burges, who has been General 

ia Sunday Schoo 
Organiser. nion 1896, 
was very helpful. He was 
able to rehearse before the 
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Conference, in Sub-Commit- 
tees, and in private interviews, 
the methods adopted by the 
Union he represents. The 
plan found useful in a non- 
Christian land like India will, 
in all probability, prove to be 
such as can be _ introduced 
profitably here in China. Mr. 
Burges’ visits to some of our 
chief cities, where he has told 
the story of the Indian work, 
have proved stimulating and 
won new friends for the China 
Movement. By the way it is 
interesting to observe that the 
expenses of Mr. Burges’ jour- 
ney from India to China were 
borne partly by a gentleman 
in India and partly by the 
gifts of Christian and non- 
Christian Sunday School chil- 
dren in that Empire. 
It is a matter for satisfaction 
that, from the very first,. it is 
proposed to secure a General 
Secretary who will give all 
his time to the promotion of 
the objects of the Committee. 
Every missionary has his own 
legitimate duties. If he under- 
takes others he neglects them 
or breaks down in health from 
overwork. A first-grade man 
who knows Chinese and China 
is required, and we hope he 
may soon be installed and at 
work. To our mind, human- 
_ly speaking, the measure of the 
new organisation’s usefulness 
will be the measure of the 
power of the General Secretary. 
THERE is great promise in 
the interest now taken in the 
., erection of theo- 
logical schools in 
Seminaries. various parts of 
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the empire. The time has 
doubtless come when men are 
needed in our preaching force 
of the very best equipment 
and most thorough scholarship. 
That such training is still beset 
with difficulties, only makes 
the need more pressing. While 
it is true that buildings alone 
cannot make a school, it is 
equally true that buildings and 
men set apart for teaching are 
essential to the best training 
of students. It is therefore of 
great importance that good 
and well-equipped schools for 
candidates for the ministry 
should be established in various 
parts of the country. The 
new Presbyterian Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at Nanking, 
whose first building is seen in 
our frontispiece, and a report 
of which appeared in our 
Missionary News last month, 
has begun with a very pros- 
perous year. We shall be 
glad to have news from the 
other theological institutions 
throughout China, and are 
convinced that such news will 
be eagerly read by all. Of 
especial interest should be the 
reports from the other union 
institutions which have been 
opened, such as those in Shan- 
tung and Peking. 
* 
THE writer of the report 
from Nanking, above referred 
| to, seems rather 
optimistic when 
he writes, that 
‘Sexperience has shown that 
the Chinese church is not slow 
to respond to a call for volun- 
teers for this work.’’ There 
are times and places where 
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the number of students for 
the ministry has. been very 
discouraging. Probably one 
great reason has been, how- 
ever, that there is little oz¢look 
for men in the position of 
mission employés or agents. 
But the call to Christ’s service, 
with due emphasis on the 
divineness’of the true call to 
the ministry, has not failed to 
move men. The supply of 
theological students falls off, 
now and again, in the home 
lands ; and yet God does thrust 
_ His laborers into the vineyard 
there. The power of English, 
and the equal power of a 
scientific education, to win 
men from our schools into 
other walks than the ministry, 
is gradually declining. But 
more systematic and effective 
means must be -used by all 
missions for acquainting their 
young men with the greatness 
and the importance of this 
work of the Christian ministry. 
They can be led to see its 
wonderful opportunities for the 
training and building up of 
character, its boundless possi- 
bilities for service, and for the 
imitation of Jesus. 

Mr. CHUNG JUNG-KWANG, 

head master in Chinese in the 


Frrest of Chrige Chris- 


tian College, 
tian Weacbet. travel- 


ling in North China visiting 


schools in the interests of the 


College, was, on June 17th, 
apprehended at Pao-ting-fu on 
suspicion of being a political 
agitator and conveyed to Tien- 


tsin for examination. Mr. 


Chung is a Chi Jen and an 


earnest Christian, being a high- 
ly respected member of the 
London Mission native church, 
Hongkong. It is matter for 
devout thankfulness that the 
suspicions against pro- 
minent Christian leader broke 
down 22 toto when the facts 


were investigated, and that 


after five weeks of the most 
searching judicial examination, 
he was pronounced entirely 
innocent of the grave charges 
preferred against him and was 
set at liberty. 
TEN years ago Mr. Chung 
went to Peking to be examined 
for the 7Zsun Sz 


‘Dis History. degree. Failing of 


securing it he be- 
came much discouraged and 
dissatisfied with his old manner 
of life. He had been an opium 
smoker, and indulged in the 
other vices common among his 
class. He was not above using 
the power ‘which his scholarly 
position gave him for the levy- 


ing of blackmail, and he had 


acquired a secondary wife. In 
his state of mental unrest he 
resolved to try religion. He 
made short work with Bud- 
dhism and Taoism. At this 


time some Christian friend 


urged him to make a candid 
study of Christianity, a thing he 
had never done hitherto. He 
did so, and, to his gréat 
surprise and delight, found it 
was just what he wanted. He 
at once applied for baptism, 
and after being put off by one 
society on account of his poly- 


gamous state, was received by 


the L. M. S. in Hongkong, on 
condition that he would under- 
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take to right this matter as 
soon as possible. This he did 
in his own way. He said his 
wives must first become Chris- 
tians, and then they could 
together consider the matter 
sympathetically. He began 
teaching them, and in a year 


or two both became Christians. — 


Then they all agreed that the 
younger wife, who was child- 
less, should withdraw as soon 
as she was in a position to 
support herself. He placed her 
in school, and after several 
years of training, she obtained 
position as a teacher. A meet- 
ing of their church was then 
called, and, publicly and with 
her consent, she was put away. 
For the past eight years Mr. 


Chung has been serving the 


cause of education in the Col- 
lege at Canton, and the above 
incident is illustrative of the 
thoroughness and uprightness 
of his Christian life. 

In May he attended the 
World’s Christian Students’ 
Recent Travels 

the accred- 
ited delegate from Canton. He 
was later joined there by Dr. 
Wisner, the President of the 
College, and they were toge- 
ther making a tour of the 
principal educational centers 
in the north when Mr. Chung 
was arrested. It appears that 
suspicion against him was 
aroused by his European dress, 
his travelling with a foreigner, 


his coming from Japan (that 


hot-bed of sedition), his pass- 
ing through Manchuria, his 
visiting the most important 


[ August, 


centers in the north, and his 


desire to meet the principal 
educators and to see their 
schools, together with his 
willingness to address students 
and Christians at these various 
points. He had kept a diary 
of his experiences from the 
time he started out, but neither. 
in this nor in anything among 
his effects was there found the 
slightest trace of anything 
that would lend colour to the 
suspicions against him. He 
told a straight story, and its 
details were corroborated. by 
telegraphiccommunication with 
Canton and the various points 
he had visited. 
FINALLY he was released on 


the guarantee of three pro- 


| minent Cantonese in 
official positions in 
* the north, backed by 
the assurances of some of the 
leading gentry of Canton. 

It is hoped that this incident 
will tend to greatly strengthen 
the confidence of official China 
in the purely spiritual charac- 
ter of the aspirations of the 
church in China, and that the 
missionaries and native Chris- 
tians will be united and persist- 
ent in the endeavor to entirely 
deserve that confidence. Thus 
may the hand of our Father 
in this remarkable incident be 
partially revealed. | 

It is with special regret 

that our readers will note in 
the Missionary 

Journal the death 
Hodge, of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion, Hankow. Few men in 
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the same time have made so 


many friends and identified | p 
lost his life through the over- 


turning of the native ferry 
boat. From the Swatow cor- 


themselves so heartily with 
every phase of mission work. 
Not only was he a medical 
- man, but he was also an or- 
dained minister of the Wes- 
leyan Church, and we have 
frequently heard of the able 
sermons he preached. While 
he had strong opinions and 
expressed them vigorously, his 
was a most kindly disposition. 
_ We think appreciatively of the 
excellent series of Medical 
Notes for Non-Medical Readers 
which he prepared for the 
China Medical Missionary 
Journal, beginning in 1892. 
These articles were written at 
the request and for the benefit 
of inland brethren who, far 
from any medical help, were 
thrown upon their own re- 
sources. While in the nature 
of the case many subjects could 
not be touched upon, the more 
common diseases and ailments 
of semi-tropical countries were 
treated of in the most prac- 
tical manner, and it is strong 
evidence of his kindliness to 
find special mention therein 
made of children’s ailments. 

We join in expressions of 
heartfelt sympathy to his wife 
and daughter and to the mem- 
bers of his Mission. 

* 

ANOTHER medical mission- 
ary has been taken from the 
The Late Dr. work under cir- 


R. E. Wotiey. cumstances of 


Worley, the physician in 
charge of the American Baptist 
Mission Hospital in Swatow, 


peculiar sad-. 
ness. On 27th June Dr. R.E.. 


while returning home from dis- 
ensary work at Chaoyang, 


respondent of the Dazly News 
we learn : 


The Chinese made special efforts to 
save the man whose work had done 
so such for them, but they were 
unsuccessful, and he disappeared. The 
body was recovered on Sunday, and 
the funeral took place the same even- 
ing and brought forth many expres- 
sions of love from the members of 
the mission with, which Dr. Worley 
was connected, and from the Chinese ; 
while the entire foreign community 
united in an expression of their 
esteem for the man who lost his life 


_in the course of hisduty. Dr. Worley 


was here for only four years. His 
retiring disposition covered, and 
almost concealed, warmth of heart 
and deep devotion to the cause which 
brought him to China. All sym- 
pathize with his wife in her sorrow. 


*K 


SINCE writing the above two | 
paragraphs another worker has. 


passed away— 
Che Date Mt. Alexander 


Alexander 

. Mitchell, of the 

Presbyterian 
Mission Press. Although not 
known to many those who 
have come in contact with 
him have appreciated the in- 
tegrity of his character, the 
earnestness of his purpose and 
the faithfulness of his service. 
He and his wife arrived in 
China in November, 1897, in 
connection with the National 
Bible Society of Scotland’s 
press in Hankow. After six 
years of service there, in the 
course of which he made many 
friends and participated help- 
fully in Tract Society and 
other work, he retired, going 
home on furlough. Later on, 
however, he was able to come 
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out again in connection with 


the Presbyterian Mission. After 
a lingering illness he passed 
away on the 28th July. Our 
heartiest sympathies go out to 
the bereaved wife, who was 
such a devoted help-meet all 
their married life, and who so 
faithfully nursed him during 
his last days. 
* * 

STILL another sad loss to 
the missionary body has to 
The Late Rev. pe chroaicied 


— the loss of 
A. S. Mann and 
Rev. W. B. two promising 


young men and 
under terribly 


sudden and painful circum- 


stances. Just as we go to press 


comes the news of the drown- 
ing of the Rev. A. S. Mann 
and Rev. W. B. Seabury, 
whilst on a picnic to White 
Deer Grotto Rock at Kuling, 
on the 29th July. It seems 
that they had decided to go 
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bathing, and Mr. Mann was 
already in the water when 
Mr. Seabury’s foot slipped on 
a wet rock, and he was carried 
down stream by the swollen 
current. Mr. Mann gallantly - 
went to the rescue, but was 
also carried away. Both were 
Yale men, and had been in 
China since 1904 when Mr. 
Mann came out under the 
American Protestant Episcopal 
Church Mission to engage in 
educaticnal work at St. John’s 
College, Shanghai. He was 
editor of the Educational De- 
partment of this paper for 
some time. Mr. Seabury en- 
tered the field in Hunan in 
connection with the Yale Mis- 
sion, in the same year. 

Our deepest sympathies go 
out to the co-workers and 
friends of these two bright, 
brave young men, whose work 
on earth has been so suddenly 
cut off. 


_ 


Missionary News. 


A Loving Appreciation. 


We have been asked to insert 
the following resolution passed 
by the Mokanshan Sunday School. 


We join heartily in the apprecia- 


tion and sympathy expressed :— 


Whereas ; God in His all-wise pro- 
vidence has taken unto Himself our 
friend and fellow-worker, Addison 
Hayes, 

We, the officers, teachers and 
scholars of the Mokanshan Sunday 
School wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of his faithful and unselfish 
service as our Secretary and Treasurer 
for the past five years ; our own sorrow 
and sense of loss at his death; and 
our deep sympatLy with his loved 
ones, 


The Future Type of Chris- 
tianity in Japan. 


In the development of Christianity 
in Japan it is an interesting question 
as to what form of it is most likely 
to prevail. This may probably be 
indicated by a study of the lines of 
pare’ development. It is claimed 

y some that the old doctrines are nu 
longer tenable and have lost their 
peer to affect the lives of men. 

hat such persons demand is the 
adoption of some new form of religion 
that will meet the approval of a 
certain class of scholars, and in this 
way society is to be renovated. 

If we examine the records of the 
past we may form some idea as to the 
success of the of the so- 
called ‘‘ Liberal Theology,’’ as com- 
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pared with the conservative or ortho- 
dox views. The following figures are 
taken from the reports of the different 
missionary bodies for the year 1906 :— 


¥ 


58.204 
59-450 
11.910 


during 1925-07. 
Yen 
” 
” 
” 


Jo years 
4.538 
1.126 
2 324 
1.053 

228 
68 
25 


Present Membership Net Gainin Contrib«tions 


(Communicants.) 
15.076 
10.987 
8.963 
6.473 
2.110 
154 
95 


iscopalians .., 


Baptists ... 


thodists 
German Evan. (Unitarian) 


Presbyterian and Reformed 


Congregationalists .. 


Universalists 


= 


The American Unitarian Society has 
no longer any representatives, and 
there is no report. The sum of $3,000 
was sent to Japan by President Elliott, 
of Harvard University, for the con- 
tinuance and extension of their work. 
This is being carried on entirely by 
the Japanese. 


H. Loomis. 
YOKOHAMA JAPAN. 


The Rebellion Scare at 
Kinhwa. 


The scarcity of rice always 
gives rise to disturbances in 


China. Long after the officials 


at Kinhwa had forbidden the 
further shipment of rice from 
the district owing to the scarcity 
in other places they were pre- 
vailed upon to allow the dealers 


to ship 15,000 bags (about 75,000 
bushels). This caused great 
discontent among the _ people, 
because the price began to go 
up. Moreover, it was said that 
the Fu (Prefect) and the Hsien 
(District Magistrate) had taken 
bribes from the dealers to allow 
the rice to go. Murmurings 
and threats were heard on all 
sides and the secret societies 
seized that opportunity to become 
more active than ever. At Fu- 
ni, one of the eight districts of 
Kinhwa, the trouble became 
acute. There was a dispute 
between two families as to who 
should plant the lands of their 
ancestral estate this year. They 
appealed to the magistrate. 
That official wishing to punish 
them both for the fuss they had 
raised decided that neither of 
them should plant it this year, 


but that it should go toward the 


support of a government school 
recently opened in that city. 
Such an unheard of decision 
caused both the families and 
many in the community to turn 
against the magistrate. About 


that time, June 25, leaders of 


secret societies came in from the 


Fukien Province spreading sedi- 


tion and _ selling tickets of 
admission into their ranks. All 
China is honey-combed with 
secret societies. ‘These men eim- 
boldened the disccntented people 
at Fu-ni to spread the report 
that the members of the societies 
were all called out, and on a 
certain day after organizing they 
were going to kill the Fu-ni 
magistrate. Bands of young 
men would suddenly disappear, 
presumably to become rebels. 
The people at Fu-ni became 
frightened and believed all sorts 
of exaggerated reports, and 
began to sell and to pawn their 


possessions and fled in all © 


directions. All firmly believed 
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that the rebels would soon be 
upon them. About the same 
time at Kinhwa the authorities 


who had seized a secret society 


man for making recruits received 
word from the viceroy to behead 
him. This caused the members 
of the secret societies at Kinhwa 
to disappear by scores and to 
cause word to be passed around 
that all members were now to 
assemble: at the ‘‘ appointed 
place,’’ and those who failed 
to go would be the first killed 
when their armies came. More- 


over, they put. up placards 


threatening to kill the Kinhwa 
officials if they beheaded the 


_men they were arresting. 


At this juncture the trouble 
was so great at Fu-ni that the 
Kinhwa Prefect ordered a lieu- 
tenant to go to the rescue. That 


official refused to go, because he 


had not enough soldiers. There- 
upon the Prefect took a guard 
of twenty soldiers and went 
himself to the scene of threatened 
rebellion. He found almost a 
deserted city; the people who 
remained, in terror; and the 
magistrate with his gates thrown 
wide open daring the rebels to 


- come and kill him. At night his 


enemies would put up threaten- 
ing placards, and during the day 
he would put up proclamations 
trying to calm the people. All 
produce became very cheap, 
because there were none to buy. 
The city gates were watched to 
keep out bad characters. Soon 
the country people began to 
come apparently to buy rice. 
One day several hundred coolies, 
who said that was their business, 
were sitting about the rice shops, 
but many of them were not 
buying. The shop. keepers 
suspected them, and told the 
magistrate, who suddenly had 
the city gates closed, and the 
soldiers began to examine the 
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men who said they had come to 
buy rice. Those who could 
produce the money for that 
purpose were let go; those who 
could not were imprisoned. That 
day more than one hundred were. 
taken. Of these twelve were 
found to be unnmiistakeably rebels, 
and were executed. 

During this trouble I was busy 
preparing the foundations for 
our new girls’ school building, 
and intended to keep at it since 
the disturbance seemed in no 
direct way to concern Christians 
or foreigners. Besides, our evan- 
gelists and colporteurs had pro- 
mised to let me know if the 
trouble should turn against us. 
It never did, because the people 
seemed too busy looking out for 
themselves to notice us. When 
the panic struck Kinhwa there 
seemed to be one day given to 
discussing the reports. The next 
day those about to flee would 
pawn all their possessions, mostly 
clothing. The pawn shops did 
a most thriving business, and 
ran out of money wherewith to 
buy. It was like a run on a 
bank. They had to borrow 
money where they could to save 
their credit. They were helped 
by the officials and by other 
big business houses which were — 
also interested in saving the 
situation. ‘The third day all the 
avenues out of the city were 
thronged with people leaving 


for safer localities. All the chairs 


and boats were taken, and none 
could be hired at any price. 
Many of the people who left had 
bought a great deal of the thin 
shiny black cloth, which is worn 
a great deal in hot weather. It 
was said that the rebels dressed 
in it, and robbers had bought 
it for masks insomuch that the 
Fu put out a_ proclamation 
warning true citizens against 
wearing it. 
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As the disturbance became 
more alarming all our friends 
agreed that I would better call 
our people down from the hills 
and leave the city quietly for 
safer parts. On Saturday, July 
6, Miss Righter and Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickie and their children 
accordingly returned from the 
hills to go with me to join 
our friends at Moh-kan-shan, 
near Huchow. threat- 


ened rebellion seemed to be in 


its most acute stage at Kinhwa. 
The people were fleeing in all 
directions carrying very exciting 
reports, but when you asked 
who told them the rebels were 
coming, or who and where the 
rebels were no one could tell. 


It was always the indefinite 


They sayso.’’ I never realiz- 
ed before what harm rumor 
could work. And so far as 
anyone could see it was only 

rumor. | 

At Kinhwa city, because the 
soldiers were so few, the business 
houses organized their bands to 
help. guard the city at night. 
‘The rebel placards had threaten- 
ed to enter the city and release 
the prisoners that had been taken, 
especially the one that was to be 
beheaded. It seemed an easy 


thing for a few thousand coolies. 
to break into a city so poorly 


defended, hence everybody was 
frightened and watchful. And 
the worst of it was that no one 
knew for certain who the rebels 
were, whether friend or foe. 
Many said that it was not the 
rebels without that they feared 
but those within the city walls. 
And among those who are sus- 


pected are high literary men. 


and a few officials. 

During the day the officials 
patrolled the city and the sur- 
rounding country with what few 
soldiers they had. They sent 
soldiers to our compounds to 
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watch at night and offered sol- 
diers to escort us to Lanchee 
when we went. Sunday night, 
July 7, was the most trying of 
all. Someone had heard that 
the rebels who had _ collected 
beyond the northern hills had 
come in companies as far as 
Lanchee and had been seen in 
the restaurants there ; that they 
had quantities of arms hidden 
in coffins; and when they came 
to any town they put on mourn- 
ing and carried the coffinsthrough 
asa funeral ; and that when they 
approached Kinhwa, which would 
be that night, they would arm up 
and break in. Thus for three” 
nights they were expected, but 


did not come. On Tuesday morn- 


ing, our preparations having been 
made, we all took boat and came 
away. Everything was quiet; 
the people all seemed specially 
civil to us, and we are casting 
about for the reason. Was it 
the calm before the storm ? Or 
was it because all the bad charac- 
ters had fled to join the rebels 
and to take advantage of the 
disturbed condition of the country 
and plunder? Will there be a 
rebellion at all? Or will the 
officials act promptly and put 
down the uprising before it as- 
sumes dangerous proportions ? 
That the members of secret 
societies are gathering some- 
where and preparing for rebellion 
is certain. That their aim is to 
kill off the officials and institute 
an insurrection as broad as the 


country so as to change the 


dynasty, seems to many quite 
likely. But will they be able to 
do all this within a few months ? 
We think not. That the China- 
man will not rest until he has a 
Chinese on the throne instead of 
a Manchu we think quite certain ; 
a revolution is coming, the Man- 
chu must go. And when he is 
gone that will be only the begin- 
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ning of woes for China. Until 
all the rival claimants for power 


are vanquished or satisfied we 


think that many parts of China 
will be scenes of terror that will 
rival Paris during the French 
revolution. | 
D. Hotmes. 
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A subsequent note from Mr. 
Holmes says: ‘‘ Native letters 
say that six out of ten people 
have fled. The officials have 
only enough soldiers to act on 
the defensive. The rebels are 
organizing among the hills and 
expect to do something this month 
or next.’’ 


— 
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BIRTH. 
AT Kai-yuan, Manchuria, 22nd June, 
to Rev. and Mrs, WM. MACNavUGH- 
‘Tan, U. F. M., a daughter (Flora). 


AT Hsiai-cheo, 29th May, G. W. WEsT- 
and Miss HaTrriM, of the 
Swedish Mission in China. | 


AT Tientsin, 30th May, D. URQUHART 


and Mrs. A. E. ARNOTT, of the 
China Inland Mission. 


AT Shanghai, 20th July, Dr. A. F. 
and Miss E. M. of the 
C. 


DEATHS. 


At Swatow, 27th June, Dr. R. E. 


.WorLeEY, A. B. M. U., by drowning. 


AT Siang-yang-fu, Hupeh, 3oth June, 
JOHN MILTON, aged one year, four 
months, nine days. only child of 
Dr. and Mrs. John Sjoquist, Sw. 

Mis. Cov. 


AT Soochow, 13th July, ADDISON, son 
of Dr. and Mrs. J. N. Hayes, A. P. 
M., in the 19th year of his age. 


At Kuling, 21st July, Dr. S. R. 
HopceE, W. M. S. 


AT Shanghai, 28th Julv, Mr. ALEX. 
MITCHELL, of the Pres. ‘Mission 
Press. | 


At Kuling, 29th July, Rev. A. S. 
MANN, A. P. E. C. M., and Rey. 
W. B. Seaspury, Yale Mission, by | 
drowning. 


DEPARTURES. 
From SHANGHAI :— 


24th June, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Wi1- 
son, C. I. M., for England. 


30th June, Rev. and Mrs. A. D. 
Rick and family, S. P. M.; Rev. T. N. 
THOMPSON, A. P. M., all for U. S. A. 


5th July, Rev. and Mrs. M. RB. 
GRIER and family, S. P. M., for U. 
S. A.; Rev. and Mrs. L. KRISTENSEN 
and family, for U. S. A. 


6th July, Dr. J. E. WALKER and 
Miss WALKER, A. B. C. F. M., for 
U.S.A. 

12th July, Miss E. A. Lyon, Chr. 
Mission, for U. S.A. 


19th July, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
and family, C. I. M., for U. S. A. 


20th July. Rev. J. E. DENHAM, C. 
M. S., for England, via America. 


21st July, Miss M. LATTIMORE, A. 
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